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Congressional Quiz 





With the 85th Congress about to convene, test 


your knowledge of the changing faces on Capitol Hill. 
Try for 3 out of 5. 


Be 


Q--True or false: The 85th Congress, when it 
assembles Jan. 3, will have more familiar faces 
than any since 1912, 

when the House of Rep- 

resentatives reached its 

current strength of 435 

Members. 


A--True. Only 46 new 

Representatives were 

elected in 1956. Nine new 

Senators were chosen, 

out of 32 up for re- 

election. Three of the 

new Senators will replace retiring incumbents. 
By comparison, the turnover inthe 77th Congress 
was 104, in the 83rd Congress 57 and the 84th 
Congress 78. 


Q--Only one sitting governor was successful in 
his 1956 bid for a seat in Congress. Can you 
name him? 


A--Ohio Gov. Frank J, Lausche (D), who defeated 
incumbent Sen. George H, Bender (R). Twoother 
governors failed to win Senate seats: Arthur B, 
Langlie (R Wash.‘ and William C, Marland (D 
W.Va.). 


3. Q--The 84th Congress had a lower mortality rate 


than any Congress in the last 20 years. The 
average for the preceding 10 Congresses was 17 
deaths per Congress. How many died during the 
84th: (a) 8; (b) 3; (c) 14; (d) 1? 


A--(a). The 84th Congress made history by 
suffering no deaths at all during its first session 
in 1955. Two Senators and six Representatives 
died after first-session adjournment, but the 84th 
still had the lowest mortality rate of any Congress 
in the last 20 years. 


. Q--True or false: No Member of the House who 


sought higher office in 1956 was successful. 


A--True. Three lost in bids for Senate seats. 
They were Reps. Thomas Dodd (D Conn.), Clifford 
Young (R Nev.) and Glenn Davis (R Wis.). Rep. 
Robert Mollohan (D W.Va.) won the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination in his state, but lost the 
election to his Republican opponent. 


. Q--At least two retiring Senators, both Demo- 


crats, will continue in public life after they give 
up their Senate seats. Can you name either one 
of them? 


A--Walter F, George (D Ga.) will advise Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on NATO matters. Earle C, 
Clements (D Ky.) will become a Democratic 
party functionary, possibly heading the Senate 
Campaign Committee. 
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Pressures On Congress 





SENATORS TO INVESTIGATE SUGAR INDUSTRY LOBBYING 


Lobbying by organizations representing the sugar 
industry will be investigated Dec. 11 by the Special Senate 
Committee to Investigate Political Activities, Lobbying 
and Campaign Contributions, The Committee has declined 
to identify the names of the groups to be called. In an- 
nouncing the hearings, the Committee said they would be 
‘‘@ pretty good vehicle to show the international flavor 
of some lobbying.’”’ 

The President May 29 signed Public Law 545 amend- 
ing and extending the Sugar Act of 1948. Congress ap- 
proved the legislation May 17, 1956, that increased do- 
mestic sugar quotas. (Weekly Report, p. 575) 

Most lobbying in behalf of a new sugar law was done 
in 1955 =vyhen hearings were held and the House approved 
its version of the bill (HR 7030) that finally became the 
Sugar Act of 1956 (PL 545), (1955 Almanac, p. 173) 

Controversy over the bill to revise the 1948 law was 
most intense between domestic and foreign sugar pro- 
ducers. U.S. producers of cane sugar said they deserved 
a larger share of the increased domestic market, U.S. 
sugar beet producers said the 1948 law denied them a 
proper share in the increased consumption, while foreign 
sugar producers said their sugar exports to the U.S, ac- 
counted for a large share of their total dollar trade and 
the economies of their countries could not stand a smaller 
quota. 

Following are profiles of 10 major sugar grower or- 
ganizations, any or all of whom may testify Dec. 11: 


Sugar Beet Industry 


American Sugar Beet Industry Policy Committee, 
920 Tower Bldg., Washington, D.C, (Registered Nov. 29, 
1954, under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act.) 

RANKING OFFICER: Harry Clark, chairman, 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER: Robert H, Shields, executive 
vice president. 

LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVES: None regis- 
tered. 

MEMBERSHIP: 46 representatives of the U.S, beet 
sugar industry. 

PURPOSE: Founded in 1943 to further ‘‘the interest 
of the sugar industry in the U.S,’’ 

REPORTED SPENDING: 1955, $3,839.49; third 
quarter 1956, $1,349. 


Sugar Cane League 


American Sugar Cane League of the U.S.A., Inc., 414 
Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. (Not registered as an 
organization under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act.) 

WASHINGTON OFFICE: 510 Union Trust Bldg. 

RANKING OFFICER: F,A,Graugnard Jr., president. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER: Josiah Ferris, vice presi- 
dent. 

LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE: Ferris. 

MEMBERSHIP: 8,000 growers and mill owners in 
Louisiana and Florida. 

PURPOSE: ‘‘A nonprofit organization to further the 
interests of sugar cane growers in the U.S,”’ 


REPORTED SPENDING: 
quired. 


No spending report re- 


Sugar Producers 


Assn. of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico. P.O, Box 
1552, San Juan, P.R, (Not registered as an organization 
under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act.) 

WASHINGTON OFFICE: 732 Shoreham Bldg. 

RANKING OFFICER: Jaime Annexy, president. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER: Dudley Smith, director of 
Washington office. 

LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVES: Smith and Ev- 
erett B, Wilson Jr. are registered under the lobby law. 

MEMBERSHIP: 23 companies operating 30 sugar 
mills in Puerto Rico. 

PURPOSE: Founded in 1909 ‘‘to protect the interest 
of member companies growing and processing sugar 
cane in Puerto Rico.”’ 

REPORTED SPENDING: 
quired. 


No spending report re- 


Cuban Sugar Growers 


Cuban Sugar Growers Assn., Aguiar 360, Havana, 
Cuba, (Not registered as an organization underthe Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act.) 

RANKING OFFICER: Ismael Camaraza, president. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER: None. 

LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVES: Cleary, Gott- 
lieb, Friendly & Ball, a law firm at 224 Southern Bldg., 
Washington, D.C, represented the Sugar Growers priorto 
July, 1956. The firmhad registered the following persons 
under the lobby law who indicated a legislative interest 
in sugar: George W. Ball, Ralph K. Ball, Robert C, 
Barnard, Richard Ammi Cutter, Casimir De Rham Jr., 
George F, Giileland, Thomas W, James, James W, Lam- 
berton, Leon Lipson, Jay R. Martin, George W, Overton, 
Paul R, Scott, John H, Sharon, William F, Sharon, Ernest 
F, Staub, Dale I. Stoops, Herbert P. Wilkins and Edgar 
A, Zingerman. 

Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Hamilton, 52 Wall St., 
New York, N.Y., the New York office of the Washington 
firm, had registered the following persons indicating a 
legislative interest in sugar: Mark W, Frawley, Morton 
I, Hamburg, Jack A, Haner, Edmund H, Kerr and Walter 
S. Rothschild. 

PURPOSE: ‘‘Promotion of the interest of members 
and providing them services of a legal and technical 
nature,”’ 

REPORTED SPENDING: 
quired. 


No spending report re- 


Hawaiian Sugar Planters 


Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Assn., P.O, Box 2450, 
Honolulu, T.H, (Not registered as an organization under 
the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act.) 

WASHINGTON OFFICE: 1511 K St. N.W. 

RANKING OFFICER: A,G, Budge, president. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER: Slator M, Miller, vice presi- 
dent. 
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LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVES: Ernest W, 
Green, now retired, had registered under the lobby law. 

MEMBERSHIP: 28 Hawaiian sugar plantations. 

PURPOSE: Founded in 1895 as ‘‘a nonprofit agricul- 
tural organization ...united for the purposes of main- 
tenance, advancement and protection of the sugar indus:ry 
in Hawaii.’’ 

REPORTED SPENDING: 
quired. 


No spending report re- 


Cuban Sugar Mills 


National Cuban Sugar Mills Owners Assn., Agra 
Monte 465, Havana, Cuba. (Not registered as an organiza- 
tion under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act.’’ 

WASHINGTON OFFICE: 224 Southern Building. 

RANKING OFFICER: Franciscode Pando, president. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER: None. 

LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVES: Cleary, Gott- 
lieb, Friendly & Ball, a law firm at 224 Southern Bldg., 
Washington, D.C., and its affiliate, Cleary, Gottlieb, 
Friendly and Hamilton, 52 Wall St., New York, N.Y., 
represented both the National Cuban Sugar Mills Owners 
Assn. and the Cuban Sugar Growers Assn, prior to July, 
1956. For individuals registered see profile of latter 
group. 

MEMBERSHIP: Not available. 

PURPOSE: ‘‘Promotion of the interest of members 
and providing services of a legal and technical nature 
for them.”’ 

REPORTED SPENDING: 
quired. 


Spending report not re- 


Philippine Sugar 


Philippine Sugar Assn., Ayala Bldg., Manila, P.lI. 
(Not registered under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act.) 

WASHINGTON OFFICE: Hotel 2400. 

RANKING OFFICER: Manuel Elizalde, president. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER: Jose E, Romero, Washing- 
ton representative. 

LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVES: Romero and 
John A, O’Donnell. The latter is registered under the 
lobby law. 

MEMBERSHIP: 
Islands. 

PURPOSE: Founded in 1923 ‘‘for the mutual coopera- 
tion, protection of interest and to work together for the 
good of the sugar industry in the Philippine Islands.”’ 

REPORTED SPENDING: No spending report re- 
quired. 


25 sugar mills in the Philippine 


Beet Sugar Group 


United States Beet Sugar Assn., 920 Towei Bidg., 
Washington, D.C, (Registered May 17, 1955, under the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act.) 

RANKING OFFICER: Robert H, Shields, president 
and general counsel. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER: None. 

LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVES: 
Phillip E. Jones. 

MEMBERSHIP: 
U.S. 

PURPOSE: Founded in 1914 ‘‘to collect and distri- 
bute to its members and to the public authentic informa- 
tion concerning the sugar industry...(and) to apprise the 


Shields and 


17 processors of beet sugar in the 


public concerning the opportunities for the expansion of 
the beet sugar industry in the U.S,”’ 

REPORTED SPENDING: 1955, $7,192.70; first half 
1956, $5,571.68. 


Cane Sugar Refiners 


United States Cane Sugar Refiners’ Assn., 1001 Con- 
necticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C, (Registered June 
21, 1955, under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act.) 

RANKING OFFICER: Ex-Rep. H.M. Baldridge (R 
Neb., 1931-33) manager of the Washington office. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER: None. 

LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVES: 
Harold Burke and Hugh Peterson. 

MEMBERSHIP: 12 largest sugar refiners inthe U,S, 

PURPOSE: Founded in 1932 to bring together re- 
finers having similar problems in tariff, customs and 
contracts. 

REPORTED SPENDING: No spending reported. 


Baldridge, 


Cuban Sugar Council 


United States Cuban Sugar Council, 910 17th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C, (Not registered, but reports 
quarterly under the lobby law.) 

RANKING OFFICER: Laurence Alden Crosby, presi- 
dent. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER: 
counsel. 

LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVES: Davis, Samuel 
Elliot Stavisky and ex-Sen. James P. Kem (R Mo., 1947- 
53). Registered, but no longer on payroll: Thomas D, 
Blake, William C, Lantaff, Ivy Lee, T.J. Ross, Dale I. 
Stoops and ex-Rep. Donald L, O’Toole (D N.Y., 1937-53). 

MEMBERSHIP: 13 companies owning or operating 
sugar properties in Cuba and whose stockholders are pre- 
dominantly U.S, citizens and residents. 

PURPOSE: Founded in 1946 ‘‘to assure acontinuing 
supply of sugar for the American consumer at a reason- 
able price by maintaining an adequate flow of Cuban sugar 
into the U.S, market.’”’ 

REPORTED SPENDING -- 1955, $99,257.70; third 
quarter 1956, $61,022.11. 


AFL-CIO ANNIVERSARY 


George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, Nov. 29 
said ‘‘today the American labor movement speaks with 
one voice on Capitol Hill...(and) is recognized as a major 
factor in the political as well as the economic life of the 
nation.’’ In a statement marking the first birthday of 
the merger of the AFL and the CIO, Meany said ‘‘our 
united action during the political campaign resulted in a 
large measure of victory for liberal, progressive forces 
in the Congress.’’ 

Merger of the two union labor groups Dec. 5, 1955, 
still leaves many problems to be solved, Meany said. 
‘‘Merger at the top level was only the first step in a long 
process,’’ he added. (Weekly Raport, p. 1089) 

Meany said labor unions must take the lead in push- 
ing through Congress ‘‘a positive and progressive legisla- 
tive program.’”’ He said such a program would include 
‘*federal aid to education, better housing, broader appli- 
cation of a higher minimum wage and enactment of 
thorough-going changes in the Taft-Hartley Act that will 
make it fair to labor and management alike.’’ 


Sherlock Davis, general 
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NEW CABINET POST URGED 


The American Municipal Assn. Nov. 27 called for 
the establishment of a federal department of urban af- 
fairs to be headed by a Cabinet secretary. In a resolu- 
tion approved by the Association’s resolutions com- 
mittee at its 33rd annual Ccr7ress at St. Louis, Mo., the 
group said the Cabinet posi was necessary to deal with 
the increasingly acute problems of metropolitan areas 
extending beyond city limits. 


CLOTURE RULE CHANGE 


The American Veterans Committee in the November 
issues of the AVC Bulletin said it would support an at- 
tempt to secure repeal of Rule 22 of the Senate which 
now requires an affirmative vote of two thirds of the 
entire membership before cloture can be applied. (Week- 
ly Report, p. 1391) 

AVC National Chairman Mickey Levine called upon 
all AVC units and members to join in bringing pressure 
upon Senators to support the repeal. He urged AVC 
members to visit Senators and to initiate letter writing 
campaigns. 


NAACP BAN VOIDED 


The Louisiana Court of Appeals Nov. 28 ruled that 
a lower court injunction banning activities of the Na- 
tional Assn. for the Advancement of Colored People in 
the state was null and void and should never have been 
issued. The ruling was on the technical point that since 
NAACP attorneys had filed a motion in federal court 
last March prior to action by the state court, the latter 
bench had no right to hear the case until the federal 
court had decided on the NAACP motion. 





Lobbyist Registrations | 


Registering for the first time under the lobby law 
was John B, Fisher of Joyce and Fisher Associates, a 
Washington, D,.C,, public relations and legislative con- 
sultant firm. This also was the first registration from 
the firm. Fisher listed similar legislative interests for 
his three employers: American Coal Shipping Inc., Ban- 
gor & Aroostock Railroad and C,H, Sprague & Sons. 

American Coal Shipping Inc. recently was organized 
by the United Mine Workers of America (Ind.), the coal 
industry and coal-carrying railroads to ship coal over- 
seas. Board chairman of the new company is Richard L, 
Bowditch, president of C.H, Sprague, a coal and oil 
producer. 

All three companies are interested in tax legislation, 
the shipping company and C,H, Sprague also are interested 
in maritime legislation and the railroad and the shipping 
company also are interested in rail transport legisiation. 

All told, 21 registrations were filed under the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act between Aug. 16-Nov. 20. 
Registrants filing, in addition to the above, also were 
interested in veterans and postal legislation. 

Registrations are listed by categories (with employ- 
ers listed alphabetically): Business, Citizens, Farm, 
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Foreign, Individuals, Labor, Professional and Veterans 
and Military. Where certain information is noc listed 
for an employer or registrant (such as compensation or 
legislative interest), such information was not filed by 
the registrant. 


Business Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- Admiral Corp., 3800 Courtland St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Registrant -- POPE, BALLARD & LOOS, law firm, 
707 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D.C, Filed 10/16/56. 

Legislative Interest -- FavorsHR12298, a bill to 
revise excise taxes. 

Previous Registrations -- California Fruit Growers 
Exchange; California Walnut Growers Assn.; Northwest 
Nut Growers; Oregon Nut Growers Inc., and California 
Almond Growers Exchange. (1947 Almanac, p. 770) 
Basic Vegetable Products Inc., Vacaville, Calif.; Culti- 
vated Mvehroom Institute of America, Kennett Square, 
Pa.; Gentry Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mushroom Grow- 
ers Cooperative Assn., Kennett Square, Pa.; Puccinelli 
Packing Co., Turlock, Calif.; J.R. Simplot Dehydrating 
Co., Caldwell, Idaho; the Parker Pen Co., Janesville, 
Wis.; W.A, Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, lowa; and 
Fountain Pen and Mechanical Pencil Manufacturers Assn., 
New York, N.Y. (1951 Almanac, p. 608-609 and 706-707) 
California Fig Institute, Fresno, Calif., and Pin Clip and 
Fastener Assn., New York, N.Y. (1952 Almanac, p. 438,444) 
Committee Representing American Fluorspar Producers, 
Rosiclare, Ill. (1955 Almanac, p. 686) 


@ EMPLOYER -- American Coal Shipping Inc., 17 State 
St., New York, N.Y. 
Registrant -- JOHN B. FISHER, Suite 1112, Pennsyl- 
vania Bldg., Washington, D.C, Filed 11/15/56. 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Maritime legislation, rail- 
road transportation and tax legislation.”’ 


@ EMPLOYER -- Bangor & Aroostock Railroad, 84 Har- 
low St., Bangor, Maine. 
Registrant -- JOHN B, FISHER, Suite 1112, Pennsyl- 
vania Bldg., Washington, D.C, Filed 11/15/56. 
Legisiative Interest -- ‘‘ Railroad transportation and 
tax legislation."’ 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -- BEAUTY & BARBER 
SUPPLY INSTITUTE INC,, 19 W. 44th St., New York, 
N.Y. Filed 10/8/56. 

Legislative Interest -- Excise taxes. 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -- C,H, Sprague & Son 
Co., 10 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
Registrant -- JOHN B, FISHER, Suite 1112 Pennsyl- 
vania Bldg., Washington, D.C, Filed 11/15/56. 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Maritime legislation and 
tax legislation.”’ 


@ EMPLOYER -- General Public Utilities Corp., 67 Broad 
St., New York, N.Y. 
Registrant -- MARKS & TROWBRIDGE, law firm, 
Ring Bldg., Washington, D.C, Filed 9/14/56. 
Legislative Interest -- Favers HR 10624, a bill to 
provide that no law of the United States shall be held to 
require the General Public Utilities Corp. todivest itself 
of control of the Manila Electric Co., Manila, P.lI. 
Compensation -- $6,000. 
Expenses -- $30. 
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@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT --MOBILEHOME DEAL - 
ERS NATIONAL ASSNS., 39 S, LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
Filed 10/12/56. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1956; Housing Act of 1956.” 

Compensation -- $6,000 annually. 

Expenses -- $800 annually. 

1. Registrant -- W. BYRONSORRELL, 1028 Connecticut 

Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C, Filed 10/12/56. 
Legislative Interest -- Same as employer above. 
Compensation -- $6,000 annualiy. 

Expenses -- $800 annually. 


@ EMPLOYER --National Charcoal Assn., 726 Fairmont 
Ave., Fairmont, W.Va. 
Registrant -- HENRY BROWN, 726 Fairmont Ave., 
Fairmont, W.Va. Filed 10/30/56. 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Interests are to be watched 
which concern the charcoal industry.’’ 


@ EMPLOYER --Socony Mobile Oil Inc., 150 E, 42nd St., 
New York, N.Y. 
Registrant -- EDMUND P, HENNELLY, 150 E, 42nd 
St., New York, N.Y. Filed 10/8/56. 
Legislative Interest -- Legislation of interest to the 
petroleum industry. 
Compensation -- $4,500. 


@ EMPLOYER --U.S. Savings & Loan League, 221 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

1. Registrant -- T, BERT KING, 812 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
Washington, D.C, Filed 10/11/56. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Interested in legislation af- 
fecting savings and loans, home financing and thrift and 
financial institutions.’’ 

2. Registrant -- GLENWOOD S, TROOP JR., 812 Penn- 
sylvania Bldg., Washington, D.C, Filed 9/16/56. 
Legislative Interest -- Same as King above. 


Citizens Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C St. N.E., Washington, D.C, 

Registrant -- WARREN GRIFFITHS, 104 C St. N.E., 
Washington, D.C, Filed 10/12/56. 

Legislative Interest -- Development of the United 
Nations, world disarmament, opposition to militarism and 
military conscription in the United States, economic aid 
and technical assistance to friends abroad and the protec- 
tion of civil liberties. 

Previous Registration -- Registered for same group 
in 1954, (1954 Almanac, p. 696) 


@ EMPLOYER --Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
Ellsworth & Morewood Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Registrant -- MARY HILLYER BLANSHARD, 408 A 
St. N.E., Washington, D.C, Filed 10/16/56. 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislation affecting the 
good and welfare of the people.’’ 
Expenses -- $20. 


Foreign 


@ EMPLOYER --North German Lloyd, Bremen, Germ- 
any. 

Registrant -- Ginsburg, Leventhal & Brown, law 

firm, 1632 K St. N.W., Washington, D.C, Filed 10/16/56. 


Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislation for benefit of 
U.S, creditors to take advantage of Art. 26 of Belgian 
Law of 1951. No such legislation pending. Amendment 
of section 34 of Trading with the Enemy Act probably 
required.’’ 

Compensation -- $5,000 retainer. 

Previous Registration -- Society to Study Private 
Property Interest in Foreign Countries, Bremen, Germ- 
any. (1955 Almanac, p. 701) 


@ EMPLOYER -- Mrs. Claire Hugo Stinnes, Grossen- 

baumerstrasse 253, Mulheim, Ruhr, Germany. 

Registrant -- BOYKIN & DE FRANCIS, law firm, 
Shoreham Bldg., Washington, D.C, Filed 11/20/56. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Interested in restrictive 
provisions against Stinnes properties contained in 
S 4205,’ the World War II Damage Claims Settlement 
Act. 

Previous Registration -- Studiengesellschaft fur 
Privavrectliche, Auslandsinteressen, E.V., Bremen, Ger- 
many. (1954 Almanac, p. 700) 


Individuals 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -- H, WILLIAM TANAKA, 
1025 Connecticut Ave. N,W., Washington, D.C. Filed 
10/16/56. 

Legislative Interest -- Trade Agreements Act, cus- 
toms laws, tariffs and the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

Previous Registration -- Registered for himself in 
1955. (1955 Almanac, p. 705) 


Labor Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 14th St. N.W., Washington, D.C, 

Registrant -- J. CLINE HOUSE, 711 14th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C, Filed 10/10/56. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘All legislation pertaining 
to postal service and the welfare of postal and federal 
employees.,”’ 

Compensation -- $12,000 annually. 

Expenses -- $500 annually. 


®@ EMPLOYER -- National Rural Letter Carriers’ Assn., 
1040 Warner Bldg. N.W., Washington, D.C, 

Registrant -- RAY L. HULICK, 1040 Warner Bldg., 
Washington, D.C, Filed 10/25/56. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘All legislation under con- 
sideration in the Congress which will affect postal em- 
ployees.”’ 

Compensation -- $115 monthly. 

Expenses -- $40. 


Veterans and Military Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- Veterans of Foreign Wars, 610 Wire 
Bldg., Washington, D.C, 
1. Registrant -- FRANCIS J. MCNAMARA, 610 Wire 
Bidg., Washington, D.C, Filed 10/9/56. 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislation affecting all 
veterans and their dependents....”’ 
2. Registrant -- FRANCIS W, STOVER, 610 Wire Bldg., 
Washington, D.C, Filed 10/9/56. 
Legislative Interest -- Same as McNamara above. 
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Committee Roundup 





— 


EXCISE TAXES 


COMMITTEE -- House Ways and Means, Excise 
Taxes Subcommittee. 

CONCLUDED HEARINGS -- On proposals for changes 
in excise taxes. (Weekly Report, p. 1400) 

TESTIMONY -- Nov. 30 -- Band Leader Guy 
Lombardo said the 20 percent cabaret tax has darkened 
the future for musicians. Herman D, Keninof the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians (AFL-CIO) said musicians 
have lost 25,000 man-years of work since 1943 in places 
subject to the cabaret tax. 

Erskine N, White, president of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., said that if Congress 
abolished the 10 percent excise tax on telephone service 
the resulting savings ‘‘would go completely and directly 
to the telephone users themselves.’”’ 

George N, Trautman, president of the minor leagues 
organization -- the National Assn. of Professional Base- 
ball Leagues -- said the minors might be forced out of 
business unless the admission tax is cut or eliminated. 

Sen. Charles E, Potter (R Mich.) recommended 
suspending the 10 percent excise tax on new cars for 
six months as a means of relieving the general tax 
burden and giving more jobs to Michigan auto workers. 

Dec, 3 -- Witnesses representing business and farm 
organizations asked for repeal of wartime taxes on 
transportation. Florida fruit and vegetable growers 
said those taxes amounted to taxes on food. 

Dec. 4 -- James M, Symes, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, said transportation taxes should be 
reduced to insure the railroads remaining strong enough 
to handle wartime loads. Symes and othertransportation 
representatives recommended lifting the 10 percent tax 
on passenger fares, 3 percent tax on general freight, 
four cents a ton tax on shipments of coal and 4% percent 
tax on petroleum products moved through pipelines. 
C, Austin Sutherland, managing director of the National 
Tank Truck Carriers, said before petroleum products 
reach the customer they must be delivered three times. 
‘Each movement is subject to the transportation tax 
unless private cartage can be substituted for one of the 
public carriers,’’ he said. 

Dec. 5 -- The New York Stock Exchange filed a 
statement objecting to a proposal for basing the stock 
transfer tax on market, instead of par value, with five 
cents per $100 the basic rate. The Exchange said this 
would mean a tax boost of $2.8 milliona year in transac- 
tions through its facilities alone. The Exchange recom- 
mended a ceiling rate of four cents. Witnesses from 
bowling and clock industries also asked for tax relief. 

Chairman Harold D, Cooley (D N.C.) of the House 
Agriculture Committee recommended a one cent-a-pack 
tax cut on cigarettes to help the ‘‘sick’’ tobacco industry. 
Harry Wurman of the Cigar Manufacturers Assn. of 
America requested a revamping of the cigar tax to make 
it equivalent to a 5 percent manufacturers’ excise. He 
said the current tax arrangement averages about 14 
percent. 

Dec. 6 -- Laurance H, Eldredge, board chairman of 
Pennsylvania Alcoholic Beverage Study Inc., requested 


reducing the liquor tax from $10.50 a proof gallon to $6 
and rolling back the rates on wine and beer to the 1944 
levels. 

Rep. Hubert B, Scudder (R Calif.) said the tax of 
$3.40 agallon for sparkling wines compared toa maximum 
67 cents a gallon tax for still wines amounted to a tax on 
bubbles. In a filed statement, Scudder said sparkling 
wines have the same alcoholic content as still wines. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- The Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S, in a statement ‘iled Dec. 3 with 
the House Ways and Means, Internal Revenue Taxation 
Subcommittee recommended general income tax reduc- 
tions, The Chamber said the government could grant tax 
relief despite high defense spending by ‘‘a sound program 
of controlled spending and borrowing by the federal 
government, and the increased revenue from a fair and 
reasonable tax structure which is not a deterrent to 
individual initiative and investment.”’ 

It recommended reduction and eventual elimination of 
capital gains taxes, elimination of double taxation and 
dividends, more liberal depreciation allowances and 
postponement of taxes on income set aside for retirement. 
‘*The confiscatory surtax rates of more than 50 percent, 
for example, have produced little income but many legis- 
lative and administrative problems.... No one, even the 
majority who do not pay them, can have much respect 
for a tax law which is so basically unfair.’’ 


COMMUNISM IN HAWAII 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Judiciary, Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

BEGAN HEARINGS -- In Honolulu, on Communism 
in Hawaii. (Weekly Report, p. 1255) 

TESTIMONY -- Nov. 30 -- Hawaii Gov. Samuel W. 
King (R) said Hawaiidid have a Communist problem and 
that it was centered in the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (Ind.) jeadership of Harry 
Bridges and Jack Hall. 

Dec. 1 -- Former Gov. Ingram M, Stainback (D) said 
the ‘‘Communist-controlled’’ ILWU was active in 
Hawaiian politics. He said Pacific Army Commander 
John E, Hull in 1947 showed him a Communist plan to 
infiltrate Hawaii and gave him a list of over 100 persons 
believed to be card-carrying Communists. 

Dec, 3 -- Dr. LyleG, Phillips, director of the Hawaii 
Residents Assn., an anti-Communist organization, said 
the ILWU had organized the territory’s three basic in- 
dustries -- pineapple, sugar and longshoring. He added 
that businessmen’s fear of disturbing labor-management 
relations had helped the union grow. 

In four days of hearings, 14 witnesses invoked the 
Fifth Aniwendment in response to questions regarding 
Communist party membership or knowledge. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- More than 3,000 of 
the 24,000 ILWU members Nov. 30 walked off their jobs 
and held a protest meeting over the Subcommittee hear- 
ings. Bridges charged the hearings were an attack on 
the Union by Subcommittee Chairman James O, Eastland 
(D Miss.), The ILWU was ousted by the CIO in 1950 on 
grounds it was Communist-controlled. 
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VOTER RESTRICTIONS 


The American Heritage Foundation Nov. 27 reported 
that of 102,743,000 civilian Americans of voting age, more 
than 17 million were barred or discouraged from voting by 
‘‘outmoded”’ voting laws. 

Its study showed, the Foundation said, that an esti- 
mated 9,968,200 persons who found it legally impossible 
to vote included: 

® 6 million adults who moved across state, county or 
precinct lines during the year and were therefore unable 
to meet residence requirements. 

® 2.5 million aliens residing in the United States. 

@ 800,00C adult illiterates who were not able to meet 
registration requirements, 

® Adults residing in the District of Columbia who do 
not retain absentee voting status in other states. 

® Adults confined in prisons or under probation status. 

® Indians and other civilians disenfranchised by the 
Utah state constitution. 

The report listed an estimated 7,715,000 persons 
“‘who, for all practical purposes, find it extremely diffi- 
cult to vote.’’ Included in this category were adults kept 
from polls by illness (5 million), adults kept from polls 
by business travel (2.6 million), and preachers of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses who faced a religious obstacle to 
voting (115,000). 

John C, Cornelius, president, listed these other 
“obstacles to voting:’’ 

® 21 states lack laws allowing employees time off from 
work to vote. 

® 5 states -- Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Penn- 
sylvania and South Carolina -- do not allow absentee 
voting for civilians; New Mexico makes no provision for 
absentee balloting for anyone. 

® Many states make absentee voting by military per- 
sonnel difficult. 

@ Annual registration requirements in some states 
place an ‘‘undue hardship’’ on millions of voters. Only 
10 states have full permanent personal registration, while 
34 others have it in a modified form. 

Cornelius said many state voting regulations were 
established in the last century and no longer met current 
needs. He cited the Dugway Proving Ground in Utah, 
where 1,200 civilians working on a defense project were 
voteless because of anold state law disenfranchising resi- 
dents of military reservations. 


McKELDIN WARNS GOP 


Maryland Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin (R) Nov. 29 
told a service club gathering in Washington that the 1956 
Democratic victory in Congress while President Eisen- 
hower won re-election by an overwhelming majority 
showed that ‘‘in the judgment of the people, the quality of 
the (Republican) party is definitely inferior to the quality 
of the leader.’’ McKeldin warned the Republican party to 
stop giving ‘‘half-hearted, niggling’’ support to President 
Eisenhower. He rapped the Republican-controlled 83rd 
Congress for ‘‘sabotaging’’ the President’s foreign aid 
program. McKeldin said the GOP almost defeated the 


President’s nomination of Charles E, Bohlen as Ambas- 
sador to Moscow. He cited the reciprocal trade treaties, 
said ‘‘by cutting down the duration of the President's 
power, (the GOP)...made it appear that we gave it to him 
grudgingly....”’ 

McKeldin said the President’s domestic program ran 
into trouble from the GOP in the 83rd Congress. He 
attributed this to over-conservatism, said the effect ‘‘was 
to give...the impression that the party would gladly ham- 
string the President completely if it only dared; and 
that created a cold dislike that resulted in the loss of 
Congress in 1954.’’ 


STATES’ RIGHTS VOTE 


Official returns from 13 states showed that States’ 
Rights Presidential tickets polled 289,801 votes in the 
Nov. 6 election. Totals from other states were expected 
to raise the figure over the 300,000 mark, still falling 
short of the 1,169,021 votes garnered by the 1948 States’ 
Rights Presidential ticket headed by Strom Thurmond (D 
S.C,). Of the official returns, T. Coleman Andrews ind 
his running mate, ex-Rep. Thomas H. Werdel (R Calif., 
1949-53), running ona States’ Rights ticket, polled .38,342 
votes; South Carolina Independent Electors, which had 
endorsed Sen. Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.), polled 88,346 
votes; Mississippi Independent Electors, which had en- 
dorsed Rep. John Bell Williams (D Miss.), rolled up 
42,966 votes. An uncommitted slate in Alabama polled 
20,147 votes. (Weekly Report, p. 1325, 1326) 





State Roundup 


MARYLAND -- The Sixth Congressional District 
election campaign cost more than $33,000, according to 
financial statements filed in Montgomery County Cir- 
cuit Court. Rep. DeWitt S. Hyde (R) reported contribu- 
tions of $20,397, expenditures of $16,612, while his un- 
successful opponent, John R, Foley (D), reported con- 
tributions totaling $19,764, expenditures of $17,277. 


MISSOURI -- The Missouri State Democratic Com- 
mittee Nov. 27 reported receipts of $120,857 and ex- 
penditures of $131,105 for the period Aug. 1-Nov., 26.... 
Missouri Citizens for Eisenhower-Nixon Nov. 29 reported 
receipts of $82,363 and expenses of “?30,378 during the 
1956 election campaign. The Republican Central Com- 
mittee of St. Louis County reported receipts of $79,420, 
expenditures of $73,928. 


VIRGINIA -- State Sen. Charles R, Fenwick and 
Delegate C, Harrison Mann, bothof Arlington, Dec. 2 en- 
dorsed Attorney General J. Lindsay Almond Jr. for the 
Democratic gubernatorial nomination. (Weekly Report, 
p. 140b..... State Sen. Ted Dalton (R) Dec. 1 said he did 
not want the state GOP to rely on his candidacy for gov- 
ernor, but indicated reconsideration if, he said, signs 
pointed toward a better organizational setup than in 1953 
when he was defeated by Gov. Thomas B. Stanley (D). 
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WHO ARE THE NINE FRESHMAN REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE SOUTH? 


Nine of the 46 new Representatives elected last Nov. 6 are 
from the South: A, Paul Kitchin (D N.C,), Alton Asa Lennon (D 
N.C,), Ralph J. Scott (D N.C,), Basil Lee Whitener (D N.C,), 
Toby Morris (D Okla.), Robert W. Hemphill (D S.C,), J. Carlton 
Loser (D Tenn.), Lindley Beckworth (D Texas) and John Young 
(D Texas). 


Following are brief biographies of these nine men, the first 
in a series of sketches of freshman Representatives. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
A. Paul Kitchin 


Eighth District Democrat A, Paul Kitchin is the grandson of 
an ex-Representative and has two uncles who once served in the 
House. He had not been expected to seek election to the House 
until 1958, but was a last minute filer in the Democratic primary 
against five-term Rep. Charles B, Deane, one of the few southern 
Representatives who did not sign the Southern Manifesto protesting 
Supreme Court desegregation decisions. After beating Deane, 
Kitchin went on to win his first try for elective office by about 
60,000 votes to 33,000 for his Republican opponent. 

Although Deane’s not having signed the Southern Manifesto 
was not a direct issue in the South Central North Carolina dis- 
trict, Kitchin said he would have signed the Manifesto had he been 
a Representative at the time. Kitchin agreed Deane’s failure to 
sign ‘‘certainly had its effect’’ in winning him the close primary 
race, particularly in segregation-conscious rural counties. But 
the major factor in Kitchin’s successful campaign was his 
speedily organized, well-knit organization. 

A Wadesboro attorney, Kitchin, 48, is a native of Scotland 
Neck, N.C, His grandfather, William H, (Capt. Buck) Kitchin 
served in the House from 1879-1881. His Uncle Claude Kitchin 
was a North Carolina Representative from 1901-1923. Another 
uncle, William W. Kitchin, served in the House from 1897-1909 
and was governor from 1909-1913. 

The newest member of the family towina House seat attended 
Wake Forest College. He was with the FBI until 1945, heading 
FBI offices in Newark, New Orleans, Dallas and Miami. While 
Kentucky Gov. A. B. (Happy) Chandler was baseball commissioner, 
Kitchin served as a special investigator for Chandler's office. He 
is married, has two sons. 


Alton Asa Lennon 


North Carolinian Alton A, Lennon, 50, former Senator and a 
Wilmington attorney, is returning to Congress after a two-year 
absence. He was appointed to the Senate June 10, 1953, by the 
late Gov. William B. Umstead (D) to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Sen. Willis Smith (D). Lennon served in the Senate until 
‘Nov. 29, 1954, after having been defeated in a primary contest 
May 29, 1954, by Sen. W. Kerr Scott{D). 

The Scott-Lennon contest was marked by bitterness, particu- 
larly over the race issue. It took place only 12 days after the 
Supreme Court banned public school segregation. Lennon’s 
supporters claimed Scott, while governor, had worked for non- 
segregated facilities. Scott accused his opponent of using ‘‘the 
technique of McCarthyism’’ against him. Both Lennon and Scott 
strongly favored maintenance of segregated schools. 

In the May 26, 1956, primary for the 7th District nomination, 
Lennon defeated four-term Rep, F. Ertel Carlyle (D). School 
segregation was not an issue in this campaign. Lennon went on 
to defeat his GOP opponent, but by a slim margin. 

While a Senator, Lennon was a member of the Government 
Operations and Post Office and Civil Service Committees. He 
supported the Bricker Amendment to limit the President's treaty- 
making powers, favored strong military preparedness and cuts 
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in foreign aid. He opposed the St. Lawrence Seaway project and 
revision of the Taft-Hartley labor law. He also has supported 
enfranchisement of 18-year-olds, federal aid for public school 
construction and federal loans for farm housing. 

Lennon served eight years as judge of the New Hanover 
County Recorder’s Court and two terms in the state senate. A 
law graduate of Wake Forest, he is married and has two children. 
Lennon will be the second person in recent years to move from 
the Senate to the House. Garrett L. Withers (D Ky.) wae appointed 
to the Senate Jan. 17, 1949,did not seek election in 1950. He was 
elected to the House Aug. 2, 1952, and served until his death, 
April 30, 1953. 


Ralph J. Scott 


Ralph J. Scott, 51-year-old solicitor of Danbury and chair- 
man of the Stokes County Democratic organization for the past 22 
years, succeeds Thurmond Chatham (D) as Representative of North 
Carolina’s 5th District. Scott defeated four-term Rep. Chatham, 
a non-siguer of the Southern Manifesto, in the May 26 primary. 

Scott said that he built his primary campaign on Chatham's 
attendance record and his party record. Scottclaimed the record 
showed Chatham had been ‘‘inattentive’’ to his Congressional 
duties and nad voted ‘‘more often with the Republicans than with 
the Democrats.’’ Scott also said that he would have signed the 
Manifesto had he had been in Congress. The Manifesto was not 
a direct campaign issue because Scott said he did not want to use 
it ‘‘to inflarne voters.’’ In the heavily Democratic area, Sco’t 
defeated his GOP opponent in the general election by about 18,000 
votes of the 85,000 cast. 

Scott is a native of his district. He received his law degree 
from Wake Forest in 1930 and soon opened his law office in 
Danbury. He was chairman of the Stokes County Democratic 
Committee from 1934 until March, 1956, when he resigned to run 
for Congress. He has served as Stokes County attorney, was a 
member of the state legislature in 1936 and 1937. In 1938 he was 
elected solicitor of the four-county 21st Judicial District, is in 
his fifth four-year term. 

Scott was drawn to the law as a result of his fascination with 
the work of Clarence Darrow at the Scopes ‘‘Monkey Trial’’ in 
Tennessee. He worked his way through college as a farm hand 
and sharecropper, currently has a 75-acre farm at Danbury. He 
was born in Shoals Township, Surry County, is married, has two 
daughters and three grandsons. 


Basil Lee Whitener 


Basil Lee Whitener, Gastonia attorney and solicitor, succeeds 
retiring Rep. Woodrow Wilson Jones (D) as Representative of 
North Carolina’s llth District. Jones represented the district 
since Nov. 7, 1950. 

Upon Jones’ announcement that he planned to retire, Whitener, 
Ralph W, Gardner, son of former Gov. Max Gardner, and Hugh A, 
Wells entered the Democratic primary. Both Gardner and Wells 
are Shelby attorneys. Gardner edged Whitener and Wells in the 
May 26 primary, but he did not get a majority. In the June 23 
runoff primary, Whitener narrowly defeated Gardner, who after 
saying he was considering filing charges of election irregularities 
against Whitener, conceded defeat on June 25. This assured 
Whitener’s election since no Republican had filed for the seat. The 
amount of money spent by each candidate and the limitation of 
imports of Japanese textiles were the only issues in the Whitener- 
Gardner contests; they were decided primarily on the basis of 
popularity. 

Whitener, 41, is a graduate of Duke University law school 
and has practiced law in Gastonia for the past 19 years. He 
served in the North Carolina legislature in 1941-42, when he 
resigned to enter the Navy. In January, 1946, he was appointed 
solicitor of the 14th Judicial District, largest in the state, has 
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held the post since then. Whitener has been active in the Young 
Democratic Club and the Junior Chamber of Commerce. He has 
been state president of both groups. He is married, has three 
children, 


OKLAHOMA 


Toby Morris 


Ex-Rep. Toby Morris (1947-53) returns to Congress after 
defeating Rep. Victor Wickersham in Oklahoma’s 6th District 
runoff primary on July 24. Wickersham servedin Congress from 
April 1, 1941, to Jan. 3, 1947, and from Jan, 3, 1949, to date. 

The Morris-Wickersham primary was a bitter battle. Wicker- 
sham’s real estate interests and each man’s voting records were 
prime campaign issues. Morris reports that he also campaigned 
on the farm issue, labor, small business, water and power 
development. 

The two had clashed at the polls before. Morris’ old 6th 
District was combined with Wickersham’s old 7th in redistricting 
prior to the 1952 election. Both sought to represent th. new 6th 
District in 1952, with Wickersham winning. Morris returned 
to Lawton to resume his law practice. In 1954 he was elected 
district judge, a position he had held for nine years before his 
first term in Congress. After his win over Wickersham, Morris 
overwhelmed his GOP opponent by more than 2-1. 

While in Congress Morris served on the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. He supported cuts in foreign aid, 
exempting independent natural gas producers from federal juris- 
diction, increases in the t.inimum wage, and increased funds for 
rural electric cooperatives and public power. He opposed the 
Marshall Plan and Greek-Turkish aid, peacetime selective 
service, universal military training, passage of the Taft-Hartley 
measure over President Truman’s veto and an anti-poll tax bill. 

Morris was born in Texas on Feb, 28, 1899. He left high 
school during the first World War to enlist in the Army. He 
qualified for the bar after home and office study when he was 21. 
He served as court clerk and county attorney of Cotton County 
and engaged in private law practice in Lawton before serving as 
district judge. He is married. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Robert W. Hemphill 


Chester Attorney Robert W. Hemphill succeeds retiring Rep. 
James P, Richards as the Democratic Representative of South 
Carolina’s 5th District. Richards represented the District since 
March 4, 1933, and was Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee in the 84th Congress. 

After returning from four years’ service in the Air Force, 
Hemphill served in the state legislature in 1947-48. In 1950 he 
was elected Solicitor of the Sixth Circuit, and has held the post 
since. He handily won the June 12 primary for Richards’ seat 
over Tom S, Gettys of Rock Hill. He ran on his record as an 
independent Democrat. ‘‘I am associated with nogroup or faction 
in any county in which | am offering for this position,’’ he said 
during his campaign. He had no Republican opposition in the 
Nov. 6 election. 

Hemphill, 41, is a native of Chester and a graduate of the 
University of South Carolina, from which he holds both an arts 
degree and a law degree. Hehas been active in many civic groups 
and in the Presbyterian church. He is married, has two children. 


TENNESSEE 


J. Carlton Loser 


J. Carlton Loser (pronounced Loe-zer), veteran district 
attorney of Nashville, replaces the late Rep. J. Percy Priest 
(D 1941-55) as Tennessee’s 5th District Representative. Priest, 
former Democratic House Whipand Chairmanofthe House Com- 
merce Committee, died Oct. 12. The Davidson (Nashville) County 
Democratic executive committee decided tochoose a nominee to 
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replace Priest rather than hold a primary soclose to the November 
election. 

The nomination was hotly contested. The executive com- 
mittee faction led by Mayor Ben West backed City Attorney Ray- 
mond Leathers against an anti-West faction supporting Loser. 
Loser Oct. 17 won the nomination by one vote, 43-42. He handily 
defeated GOP Nominee George S. Spence by a vote of 54,318 to 
18,585, in the November election. 

This was Loser’s second try for Congress. In 1936 he ran 
against the late Rep. Richard M, Atkinson (D 1937-39) and Will T. 
Cheek in the Democratic primary. Atkinson beat Cheek by 11 
votes, and Loser trailed Atkinson by only 100 votes in the closest 
race ever held in the District. Loser began his political career 
as secretary to Nashville’s Mayor William Gupton in 1917. He 
served as assistant city attorney for Nashville, 1923-29; assistant 
district attorney, 1929-34; and district attorney, 1934 todate. He 
has received court commendation for careful case preparation, 
He never has lost a major criminal case. 

Loser is secretary of the Tennessee Democratic executive 
committee, He is a native of Nashville where he was born Oct. 1, 
1892. He is a graduate of Cumberland University law school, 
is married and has a family. 


TEXAS 
Lindley Beckworth 


Ex-Rep. Lindley Beckworth (1939-53) will resume his duties as 
Texas 3rd District Representative in 1957. Beckworth retired 
frorn the House in 1952 to unsuccesfully bid for the Democratic 
nomination to the Senate. He was succeeded in his House seat by 
Rep. Brady Gentry (D), retiring after two terms. Beckworth had 
a margin of about 5-1 over his Republican opponent in the 1956 
general election. 

While in the House Beckworth served on the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. He favored the original ‘‘full 
farm parity’’ bill in 1942, extension of selective service, lend 
lease, the Marshall Plan, Greek-Turkish and Korean aid, passage 
of the Taft-Hartley measure over Presidert Truman’s veto, 
exempting independent producers of natural gas from federal 
jurisdiction and the tidelands oil bill giving title to the states. 
He opposed the anti-poll tax bill, cuts in public power, rural 
cooperative and defense funds and attempts to kill the universal 
military training proposal. 

Beckworth is a native Texan, born June 30, 1913, in Kaufman 
County. He grew up on a farm, attended five Texas colleges and 
universities. After teaching school for three years, he studied 
law at Bayior and the University of Texas and was admitted to 
the bar in 1937. He served as a member of the Texas legislature 
from 1936-38. He is a resident of Gladewater, is married and 
has three children. 


John Young 


John Young, county judge of Nueces County and a member of 
a pioneer Texas family, succeeds Rep. John J. Bell (D) as 
Representative of the 14th (Corpus Christi) District of Texas. 
Young defeated Bell by about 15,000 votes in the July 28 Texas 
Democratic primary. Bell was indicted July 8, 1955, on charges 
of illegal conspiracy in the Texas veterans land program. The 
indictment was dismissed Dec. 12, 1955, on a technicality, but 
Bell was not reindicted. Young Nov. 6 was elected by a vote of 
about 85,000 to 12,500. 

As county judge at Corpus Christi, Young has been particu- 
larly interested in development of the Nueces County area. He 
worked for the construction of a new highway bridge across the 
turning basin and for deepening and widening Corpus Christi Bay 
and the channels along the Intercoastal Waterway system. He 
also was active in getting Mustang Island madea county park. He 
has served as county judge, county attorney, and assistant district 
attorney and assistant county attorney. He is 40, a 1937 graduate 
of the University of Texas law school. A Navy volunteer prior 
to the Pearl Harbor Attack, Young left the Navy as a lieutenant 
commander after the war. He is married, has a four-year-old 
son and a daughter, 2. 
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WILL CONGRESS REIN IN CONSUMER CREDIT? 


The 85th Congress may be asked to renew the govern- 
ment’s authority to place controls onconsumer credit. 
Speculation increased with the appointment of Dr. Ray- 
mond J, Saulnier (pronounced Sone-yay) as Chairman of 
the President’s three-member Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, to succeed Dr. Arthur F, Burns as of Dec. 3. 
Saulnier helped to administer the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem’s Regulation W, which controlled the terms of retail 
credit during the Korean war. Regulation W was sus- 
pended on May 7, 1952, and the authority, embodied in the 
Defense Production Act, was allowed to lapse the same 
year. 


In his Economic Report, sent to Congress last Janu- 
ary, President Eisenhower said it would ‘‘be desirable 
to increase the influence that the federal government can 
exercise on consumer credit.... Experience during the 
recent past suggests that the authority to set, if and as 
circumstances may require, minimum downpayments 
and maximum maturities on installment credit for the 
purchase of consumer durables would be a useful adjunct 
to other stabilizing measures.... Although present con- 
ditions do not call for the use of such authority to regulate 
the terms of installment credit, this is agood time for the 
Congress and the executive branch to study the problem.’’ 


Such a study was undertaken bythe Board of Govern- 
ors of the Federal Reserve System earlyinthe year, and 
was nearing completion Dec. 3. What, if any, recom- 
mendations would be approved by the Board itself was not 
known. However, in an interview Nov. 24, Dr. Saulnier 
pointed out that much of the debt incurred in the surge of 
installment buying in 1955 would be paid off next year, 
possibly leading to another heavy buying spree. Thus, it 
appeared possible that the President might ask Congress 
to grant him standby authority to re-impose controls in 
anticipation of the problem, although the current situation 
might not call for the use of controls. 


Growth of Credit 


At the end of September, 1956, total short and inter- 
mediate term consumer credit outstanding had passed the 
$40 billion mark, according to Federal Reserve statistics. 
Installment credit alone amounted to $30.7. billion, of 
which nearly half -- $14.5 billion -- was in automobile 
paper. By contrast, at the end of 1949, when total credit 
outstanding was $17.3 billion, automobile paper amounted 
to $4.6 billion. Biggest increase in consumer credit 
outstanding in recent years took place in 1955 -- $6.2 
billion between January, 1955, and January 1956, of which 
$3.6 billion was in automobile paper. Total expansion 
over the first nine months of 1956 was only $2.2 billion, 
with automobiles accounting for a little over $1 billion. 


The increase in credit outstanding during 1955 a- 
mounted to some 20 percent, at a time when disposable 
personal income (income after taxes) was increasing by 


only about 6 percent. During the first nine months of 1956, 
credit outstanding and disposable personal income ad- 
vanced at about the same pace. Although December 
generally marks an abnormal increase in total credi. out- 
standing ($1.3 b*llion in 1954, $1.5 billion in 1955), there 
usually is a corresponding fall in January. Thus it is not 
likely that complete figures for 1956 will show any great 
gap between the rates at which consumer credit and dis- 
posable personal income expanded during the year. 


Legislative Outlook 


The expansion of consumer credit, within an expand- 
ing economy, is generally regarded by economists and 
legislators as a natural and desirable phenomenon. (For 
views concerning the role of consumer credit in the 
economy, see Editorial Research Reports, Vol. I, 1956, 
p. 103). But there alsois widespread recognition that too 
rapid an expansion may get out of hand, contributing to 
inflationary pressures on prices in boom times and to 
subsequent contraction, particularly in the consumer 
durables industries, in a downswing. 


Current Administration policy emphasizes the goal of 
‘*sustained’’ economic growth. According to Sauinier, 
“the foremost problem for us over the years ahead is how 
to avoid the upward movement of prices -- the movement 
that is so likely to occur in an economy which is at or 
close to full employment, in which demand can outrun 
supply.’’ Beginning in April, 1955, the Federal Reserve, 
responding to strong inflationary pressures, began raising 
its discount rate in an attempt to restrain the expansion 
of credit in general. (Weekly Report, p. 686) The sixth 
successive increase, in August, brought the rateto3 per- 
cent. Meanwhile,the consumer price index, which had 
remained relatively stable since 1953, rose steadily from 
114.6 in February, 1956, to 117.7 in October, 1956, re- 
sulting in several wage increases for large numbers of 
workers covered by escalator clauses. 


Competing for legislative concern with the rising 
cost-of-living is the scarcity of loan funds for small 
business in general and mortgages in particular. Steps 
to alleviate this situationmay contribute to overall in- 
flationary pressures. Under these circumstances, Con- 
gress might be more receptive than inthe past to a grant 
of standby authority to impose consumer credit controls. 
Barring a marked increase in the rate at which consumer 
credit outstanding is expanding, however, the Adminis- 
tration case for controls would rest on a contingent 
need -- a fact which most Congressmen, who dislike 
economic controls in any event, might take as justifi- 
cation for delaying any action. In the last analysis, 
it will take strong Adrninistration pressure to win 
standby authority in 1957 if the decision to seek such a 
grant is made. 
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On 1957 Farm Legislation 


NO BIG CHANGE EXPECTED IN FARM LEGISLATION 


There is little likelihood the farm legislation before 
Congress in 1957 will rate the headlines the 1956 farm 
battle received. After alengthy Senate debate last Spring, 
Congress passed an omnibus bill (HR 12) substituting 
rigid, 90 percent of parity farm price supports for the 
flexible support system favored by the Administration. 
President Eisenhower April 16 vetoed this measure. 
(Weekly Report, p. 461). 

Congress then passed a new farm bill (HR 10875) 
establishing the soil bank as a major weapon in the fight 
to restore farm income. (Weekly Report, p. 612), 

The 1956 Democratic platform outlined an 18-point 
farm program and six Democratic Senators Nov. 22 
pledged to work for its enactment. (Weekly Report, 
p. 1034, 1404) 

President Eisenhower Sept. 25 outlined his farm pro- 
gram, pledging to continue and expand existing programs. 
(Weekly Report, p. 1176) 


No Radical Changes 


Two major parts of the Administration’s farm policy 
-- flexible price supports and the soil bank -- virtually 
appear certain to remain in effect through 1957. A third 
part of the Administration program, surplus disposal 
plans, is due for further expansion. 

There are several reasons why no radical overhaul 
of the farm program is foreseen: 

@ 1. The economic and political background for 1957 
farm legislation is less agitated than it wasin 1956. The 
sharp decline of livestock prices in the winterof 1955-56 
and the battle for farm votes in the 1956 election cam- 
paign set 1956 farm debate against a background of near- 
crisis. In 1956, the farm income picture was somewhat 
brighter, although no one in the Administration or Con- 
gress would be satisfied to see it remain at its current 
level. Election year partisanship has abated. The parity 
ratio has remained stable for the past year. Farm costs 
have risen but so has production. The Department of 
Agriculture has forecast realized net farm income in 1956 
would be 4 percent higher than in 1955 and said the upward 
trend probably would continue in 1957. Stimulated by gov- 
ernment programs, farm exports have increased for the 
fourth successive year. Surplus stocks of wheat, cotton 
and rice are expected to decline next year, although the 
supply of corn in government warehouses apparently 
will increase. 

@ 2. The soil bank program has been accepted, in prin- 
ciple if not in detailed operation, by both political parties 
and the inree largest farm organizations, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange and the 
National Farmers Union. The scope of the program, which 
began late in the 1956 agricultural year, will be expanded 
to take 20-25 million acres out of production. Modifica- 
tions based on the first year’s experience with it can be 
expected. Proposals will be made in Congress to increase 
the per-acre payments as an encouragement to more 
farmers to join the program. Suggestions made in 1956 


that land devoted to grazing or growing feed grains be 
included in the soil bank are likely to be renewed. 

The House Agriculture Committee may conduct an 
investigation of the administration of the program. There 
have been complaints that some farmers received more 
than others for land placed in the soil bank, These spe- 
cific suggestions and criticisms do not obscure the soil 
bank’s general appeal to Members of Congress, well aware 
of the fact that it brought almost one-quarter billion dol- 
lars of federal payments to farmers in 1956. 

@ 3. Temporarily, at least, the drive for restoration 
of 90 percent farm price supports has stalled. Rigid 
support bills undoubtedly will be introduced in Congress 
and may even receive attention in the House, But sup- 
porters of high, rigid supports acknowledge the November 
election did not furnish enough extra votes ineither cham- 
ber to override another Presidential veto. Nor is there 
any political capital to be made in1957 by forcing a veto. 
Moreover, some of them believe the past concentration 
on rigid supports has hampered full consideration of other 
devices for increasing farm income. Even the Farmers 
Union, which sparked last year’s lobby drive for 90 per- 
cent supports, plans to emphasize ‘‘income parity’’ more 
than ‘‘price parity’’ in 1957. 

While the basic pattern of the farm program is ex- 
pected to be unchanged, a number of important pronosals 
may come up for consideration in 1957, Here are some 
of them: 


Parity Formula 


A major fight may arise over the technical question 
of the formula used to determine parity price supports. 
Congress in 1948 agreed on a ‘‘modern’’ formula for 
determining parity prices. Application of the ‘‘modern 
parity’’ formula was delayed, in a series of moves, until 
1956. That year the transition to modern parity began, 
lowering the dollar price guarantees on corn, wheat and 
peanuts. Another 5 percent drop in the price guarantees 
on those crops would have occurred in 1957 had not Con- 
gress inthe 1956 farm bill frozen any change for one year. 
At the same time, Congress directed the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to complete a ‘‘thorough study of possible meth- 
ods of improving the parity formula,’’ by Jan. 31, 1957. 

In 1957 Congress will have todecide whether to freeze 
the parity formula for another period of time; allow the 
transition to ‘‘modern parity’’ tocontinue, with consequent 
decreases in the dollar supports forcorn, wheat and pea- 
nuts; or adopt a wholly new method of computing parity. 

Two new methods have been devised by farm organ- 
izations. The Grange has proposed a parity formula 
based on ‘‘a fair and equitable return on labor input and 
capital investment in agricultural productive effort.’’ 
(Weekly Report, p. 1384) 

The Farmers Union has a new formula based on a 
comparison between the average farmer’s net income and 
the average city dweller’s net income. 

Application of either of these formulas might increase 
the dollar value of any particular parity guarantee. 
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Domestic Consumption Plans 


Congress in 1957 may be called ontodecide between 
two programs for boosting food consumption among low 
income groups in this country. Existing legislation éu- 
thorizes direct distribution of surplus food stocks to 
school lunch programs, charitable institutions and needy 
persons. In fiscal 1956, 394.8 million pounds of surplus 
foods were distributed to 3.6 million persons. 

An alternative to the Direct Distribution scheme is 
the Food Stamp plan, introduced in both the Senate and 
House during the 84th Congress. The bills did not leave 
committee and an effort toset upatemporary Food Stamp 
plan under the Social Security Act also was throttled in 
committee, The 1956 farm bill directed a survey of Food 
Stamps by the Department of Agriculture. (Weekly 
Report, p. 612) 

Under the Food Stamp plan, certified needy persons 
would be given certificates with which they could purchase 
surplus foods through normal commercial channels. The 
store-owner then would redeem the stamps forcash from 
the government. 

The Department of Agriculture has estimated poten- 
tial participation in the Food Stamp program at 6-15 
million persons. Department experts believe Food Stamps 
have advantages as a relief program but are less effective 
than Direct Distribution as a means of moving farm sur- 
pluses. (Weekly Report, p. 1166) 

Renewed consideration of the Food Stamp plan en- 
dorsed in the Democratic platform, is expected in 1957. 

The Administration also is expected to repeat its re- 
quest, rejected by Congress in 1956, for authority to sell 
surplus stocks in the domestic market at price support 
levels plus carrying charges. Existing law sets the mini- 
mum for such sales at 5 percent above the support level 
plus carrying charges. (Weekly Report, p. 34) 

Exports, Stockpiling 

Congress in 1957 will consider several programs to 
boost farm exports and stockpile surpluses outside this 
country. Farm exports climbed to $3.5 billion in fiscal 
1956 and may pass the $4 billion mark next year if suf- 
ficient shipping is available, Agriculture Department 
experts believe. 

The 1956 farm bill boosted funds available for emer- 
gency use of farm surpluses in drought, disaster or 
foreign relief programs. It inaugurated a successful ef- 
fort to move American cotton onto the world market at 
competitive prices. Further efforts are expected along 
this line. (Weekly Report, p. 612) 

Congress last year also boosted from $1.5 billion 
to $3 billion the funds for government-financed sale of 
farm surpluses abroad for foreign currencies. The Senate 
agreed but the House and conference committee refused 
to go along with an Administration request for authority 
to sell or barter farm surpluses to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. The whole program is up for renewal in 1957 and 
the Iron Curtain issue seems certain to arise again. 
(Weekly Report, p. 906), 

Proposed but not enacted in 1956 was an interna- 
tional food bank stockpiling surplus foods in various 
countries as a protection against famine, interruption of 
supplies and wide fluctuations in world food prices. 
Study of such a scheme was proposed by the Senate but 
the conference committee on the Mutual Security Act of 
1956 discarded the idea. The Agriculture Department op- 
posed the idea early in 1956 but a later report conceded 


1957 Farm Legislation - 2 


it might be feasible if the United States were willing to 
finance it directly or by long-term loans, The food bank 
idea, too, is part of the 1956 Democratic platform pro- 
gram. 


Expanded Research 


Symptomatic of Congress’ increasing concern with 
the disposition of farm surpluses is the added emphasis 
given to research on newuses forfarmgoods. Appropri- 
ations for the Agricultural Research Service increased 
from $77 million in 1953 to almost $125 million in 1956. 
In 1956, Sen. Homer E, Capehart (R Ind.) and others in- 
troduced a bill (S 3503) to set up an independent Industrial 
Agricultural Products Administration authorized to 
spend $100 million a year in research on industrial uses 
for farm products. That bill died incommittee but Cape- 
hart plans to reintroduce itin1957. Congress in 1956 cid 
establish a Presidential Commission on Increased Indus - 
trial Use of Agricultural Products. It has formed task 
forces to explore uses of various commodities and its 
interim report, due to reach Congress by Feb. 1, 1957, 
is expected to recommend increased research as a major 
tool for the elimination of farm surpluses. 


Commodity Problems, Programs 


In addition to over-all farm legislation, Congress in 
1957 will be asked to consider programs for specific 
crops. Foremost of these is the domestic parity or 
“‘two-price”’ plan for wheat and rice. A referendum on 
the domestic parity plan for wheat was authorized in the 
first 1956 farm bill, vetoed by Mr. Eisenhower. (Weekly 
Report, p. 430). 

Tine domestic parity plan is similar to the wool pro- 
gram begun in 1954. (1954 Almanac, p. 117) It would 
permit the whole American crop to sell in world and 
domestic markets for whatever price it could bring. 
Growers would be issued certificates for the portion of 
their crop that went to domestic human consumption. 
The certificates would be redeemed by processors, who 
would, in turn, pass the costs along to the consumer. 
The redemption value of the certificates would be calcu- 
lated to bring the grower’s total income on that portion 
of his crop up to a prescribed level of parity -- perhaps 
100 percent. 

Proponents of the plan, notably the Grange, believed it 
would bolster income w. -hout accumulating surpluses and 
allow U.S, crops to compete in world markets. 

The Department of Agriculture has opposed the plan 
claiming it would overstimulate production, threaten 
other feed grains in the domestic market and bring the 
United States criticism for ‘‘dumping’’ crops onto the 
world market. 

Another plan, proposed but not accepted in the past 
and likely to be renewed this year, isto offer direct pay- 
ments to farmers for marketing higher quality, lighter 
weight products. Anamendment tothe farm bill authoriz- 
ing such payments for lighter-than-normal cattle and hog 
marketings was defeated in 1956. (Weekly Report, p. 311). 


Limits on Support Loans 


President Eisenhower is likely to renew his request 
for dollar limits on price support loans to a single pro- 
ducer. A $100,000 limit was approved by the Senate last 
year but was eliminated in conference committee. (Weekly 
Report, p. 30, 378) 
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DIGGS SUGGESTS JOHNSON RESIGN 


Rep. Charles C, Diggs (D Mich.) Nov. 29 wrote Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas) that 
he should resign his position of leadershipifhe could not 
support the Democratic party platform plank pledging 
efforts to repeal Senate Rule 22 requiring a two-thirds 
majority to halt Senate debate. (Weekly Report, p. 
1391) 

Diggs said he was disappointed to hear that Johnson 
did not favor a repeal ofthe rulethat ‘‘permits a small... 
band of...prosegregationists...to talk civil rights to 
death.’’ He told Johnson that ‘‘one should not maintain a 
position of leadership if he finds...he cannot do so in good 
faith because the national party program is inconsistent 
with his own personal feelings or because it jeopardizes 
his chances for re-election back home.”’ 


INTEREST RATES INCREASED 


The Administraticn, in an effort to stimulate both 
buying and saving, announced increased interest rates both 
for FHA-insured home mortgages and commercial bank 
savings deposits. (Weekly Report, p. 1415) 

The FHA interest rate ceiling was raised from 4% 
percent to 5 percent, effective Dec. 4, in a Dec. 1 joint 
announcement by Administrator Albert M, Cole of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and Commissioner 
Norman P, Mason of the Federal Housing Administration. 
The increase did not affect either the FHA % percent 
insurance premium on the loans or home mortgages 
guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. The VA’s 
4% percent interest rate limit can be raised only after 
Congressional approval. 

Mason said the increase was made because builders 
and lenders were planning 1957 activities, and it was 
necessary ‘‘to help provide an adequate flow of savings 
into the home mortgage market.’’ Hesaidthe 4-1/4 per- 
cent rate on FHA multi-family home mortgage loans 
aiso would be increased to 4% percent, and the rate 
for all FHA mortgages insured under urban renewal 
and rehabilitation programs would be raised to 5 per- 
cent. 

In a Dec. 3 joint announcement by the Federal Re- 
serve Board and Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., all 
insured commercial banks were authorized to raise by 
% percent the current 2% percent interest paid on savings 
and time deposits. The agencies said the move was in- 
tended to encourage savings and make more money 
available for capital investment and other needs. It is 
effective Jan. 1, 1957. 


Congressional comments on the FHA increases: 


Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn) -- The increase 
was ‘‘no answer at all to the problem facing the home 
construction industry’’ and would drive interest rates 
upward on other types of loans ‘‘in a mounting spiral.”’ 

Rep. Wright Patman (D Texas) -- The move was 
designed to put pressure on Congress to authorize a VA 
rate increase, which he would fight. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENTS 


President Eisenhower announced these top appoint- 
ments: 

Commissioner of Education, Nov. 30 -- Dr. Lawrence 
Gridley Derthick, Superintendent of Schools in Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn., since 1942, tosucceed Dr. Samuel M, Brownell, 
who resigned June 15. (Weekly Report, p. 743) 

Ambassador to India, Nov. 30 -- Democrat Ellsworth 
Bunker, former Argentine ambassador (1951), envoy to 
Italy (1952-53) and retiring head of the American Red 
Cross, to succeed Senator-elect John Sherman Cooper (R 
Ky.). (Weekly Report, p. 1340) 

Administrative Assistant, Nov. 30 -- Ex-Rep. Jack Z. 
Anderson (R Calif. 1939-53), an assistant to Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, as a White House Assist- 
ant specializing in farm legislation. 

Ambassador to Japan, Dec. 4 -- Douglas MacArthur 
Il, nephew of the famed General, and a career diplomat 
who currently is a State Department counselor, to succeed 
John M, Allison. 

The President Nov. 30 also announced: 

Appointment of Stephen S, Jackson, ex-justice of the 
New York City Domestic Relations Court, as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for manpower and re- 
serves. 





Capitol Briefs 
CREDIT BUYING 


The Federal Reserve Board Dec. 3 said credit buying 
rose $104 million in October, for a record total of $30.8 
billion. The increase, however, was well under the $266 
million rise in the same period in 1955, the Board said. 
Total consumer credit increased by $122 million in Oc- 
tober, for a new record total of $40.2 billion, according 
to the Board. (Weekly Report, p. 1415) 


SCHOOL AID 


Secretary of Welfare Marion B, Folsom Dec. 3 said 
prospects were ‘‘very good’’ for enactment of a federal 
aid program for school construction. Folsom said he was 
“quite confident’’ the President could ‘‘get a good ma- 
jority of the Republican Members of Congress tosupport 
his program.’ Referring to the racial segregation issue 
which caused bitter second session debate, Folsom said he 
hoped Congress would ‘‘follow the position taken by the 
President that these are separate issues, that they should 
be handled separately.’’ (Weekly Report, p. 808, 1421) 


AIR FORCE BUILDUP 


Sen. Dennis Chavez (D N,M.) Nov. 29 said he was 
“deeply disturbed’’ by reports the Defense Department 
might announce a plan calling for fewer but bigger air 
wings. Chavez, Chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Defense Department Subcommittee, said ‘‘I don’t want a 
single wing cut. lamvery positive on that. The times are 
such that 137 wings are none too many.’’ (Weekly Report, 
p. 735) 
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U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


The State Department Nov. 29 warned against any 
threat to the four Baghdad Pact countries, said the United 
States would support them. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles Dec. 2, after a conference with President Eisen- 
hower, said the prospects for peace in the area were 
looking up. House Majority Leader John W, McCormack 
(D Mass.), meanwhile, said the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion was living in ‘‘a dream world’’ of foreign affairs. 
These were the developments: 


The State Department said it would view ‘‘with the 
utmost gravity’’ any ‘‘threat to the territorial integrity 
or political independence’”’ of the four Middle East mem- 
bers of the Baghdad Pact -- Turkey, Iraq, Iran and 
Pakistan. The Department reaffirmed United States’ 
‘‘support for the collective efforts of these nations to 
maintain their independence.’’ 


Dulles said he and President Eisenhower believed 
the prospects for peace in the Middle East were ‘‘rea- 
sonably good,’’ and had improved considerably in the 
last month. Dulles made his statement following a two- 
hour conference with the President at the Augusta, Ga., 
National Golf Club, where President Eisenhower was 
vacationing. (See text, next column) 


Dulles said ‘‘the President is particularly concerned 
with the strains and dangers that flow fromthe persistent 
disregard by international Communism of the principles 
and pleas of the United Nations.’’ He said events in Hun- 
gary demonstrated the need to ‘‘rebuild unity and 
strength’’ among members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. He also said strains in the alliances with 
England and France over the Suez invasion were caused 
by ‘‘misunderstandings’’ that were being ironed out. 


McCormack’s Views 


McCormack Nov. 29 criticized the Administration 
for practicing ‘‘appeasement’’ in the Hungarian and 
Middle Eastern crises. McCormack said a position of 
firmness could have curbed the Soviets, who, he said, 
had been encouraged to make bold strokes that presented 
danger of a third world war, while the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration had lived in ‘‘a dream world’”’ of foreign 
affairs. 


McCormack said the United States should take the 
following actions: 


@ Arnounce its refusal to recognize the Hungarian 
government of Premier Janos Kadar until all Soviet 
troops were withdrawnand all Hungarians deported to 
Siberia were returned to their homes. 


® Propose in the United Nations that UN observers go 
into Hungary forthwith, regardless of permission to do 
so, in order to ‘‘convey a message of...hope’’ to Hun- 
garian patriots. 


McCormack said the Soviet Union and Hungary’s 
‘‘Soviet puppet government’’ could either admit the UN ob- 
servers, or arrest and expel them, the burden of choice 
being on the two governments in either case. McCorm- 
ack cited recent effectiveness of world opinion, when Red 
Cross trucks were first denied, then granted, admission 
into Hungary by the Communist regime, 
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Du'les Foreign Policy Statement 


Following is the text of a Dec. 2 statement by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles on U.S, foreign 
policy after a conference with President Eisenhower: 


President Eisenhower and | reviewed the world 
scene. We discussed United States foreign policies 
in relation thereto. 

The President is particularly concerned with the 
strains and dangers that flow from the persistent 
disregard by international communism of the prin- 
ciples and pleas of the United Nations. Nations both 
in Asia and in Europe remain forcibly divided; many 
peoples are subjected to a ruthless external rule 
which they deeply resent and many liveinfear, under 
the shadow of a similar fate. 

These nations and peoples, we believe, should 
be allowed their own free choice of government with 
no servitude to any other. 

The President and I feel that this situation ought 
increasingly to engage the attention of the United 
Nations in discharge of its charter mission to pro- 
mote peace with justice. A particular responsibility, 
we believe, lies upon those members of the United 
Nations which, by adhering to the Atlantic Charter, 
pledged themselves to the principle of self-govern- 
ment for those who had been forcibly deprived of it, 
and the assurance of a peace which would give free- 
dom from fear. 

The President and I discussed fully the position 
the Laited States will take at next week’s meeting 
in Paris of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
ministerial council which I plan to attend. 

Recent events have created some strain as be- 
tween members of the North Atlantic Treaty. How- 
ever, there have been constructive measures to 
overcome such differences as have existed, and the 
coming council meeting affords an opportunity to re- 
build a unity and strength. 

The need for this has been tragically demon- 
strated by Soviet action in Eastern Europe, particu- 
larly in Hungary. There is compelling reason to 
make the North Atlantic Treaty Organization within 
the areaof its particular concerna stronger and more 
effective body. Thereby it can more surely achieve 
the treaty’s proclaimed goal of safeguarding the free- 
dom, common heritage and civilization of the North 
Atlantic Treaty peoples. 

Last spring it was proposed that consideration be 
given to developing the non-military aspects of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization council activities 
with a view to achieving a greater measure of unity 
and fellowship. Asa result, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization council last May designated the foreign 
ministers of Canada, Italy and Norway to study the 
matter. The United States has been co-operating with 
them through Senator Walter F, George, special rep- 
resentative of the President. The committee of three 
has now made a report which will come before next 
week’s meeting of the council for action. There is 
thus presented a welcome opportunity to assure 
greater unity, greater strength and miore effective 
pursuit of the goals to which the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization is dedicated. 
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PRESIDENT AUTHORIZES ADMITTANCE OF 21,500 HUNGARIANS 


President Eisenhower Dec. 1 increased from 5,000to 
21,500 the number of Hungarian refugees to be given asy- 
lum in the United States, in order to ease the plight of 
the more than 100,000 escapees from the stricken Soviet 
satellite. A White House statement said whenthe number 
of 21,500 had been exhausted, the situation would be re- 
examined. (Weekly Report, p. 1402) 


Mr. Eisenhower Nov. 29 appointed former Undersec - 
retary of the Army Tracy S, Voorhees to coordinate the 
Hungarian refugee program, and to study increasing Mr. 
Eisenhower’s original goal of admitting 5,000 refugees. 
Voorhees Nov. 29 stressed the importance of voluntary 
work by private organizations. He said the federal gov- 
ernment might have to provide some financial backing and 
over-all coordination of effort. Voorhees indicated that 
Congress would be asked for substantial increases in 
economic and other aid to Austria, where the fleeing 
Hungarians have sought immediate refuge. 


In authorizing the quota increase of 16,500, Mr. 
Eisenhower said United States law made necessary two 
types of entry permits. 


Permanent Entry for 6,500 


One group of 6,500 will receive permanent entry 
visas under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, which expires 
Dec. 31, 1956. The Refugee Relief Act provided for ad- 
mittance of 209,000 refugees from various parts of the 
world, including 35,000 finding asylum in West Germany 
or Austria. Of the 35,000 total, approximately 6,500 
visas still were available when the Hungarian crisis 
developed. Presidential Press Secretary James C, 
Hagerty said there were unused quotas for other areas 
of the world, added the Eisenhower Administration 
might recommend that Congress authorize transfer of 
some of those unused quotas for Hungarian use. (1953 
Almanac, p. 242) 


A second group of 10,000 will enter as ‘‘parolees,”’ 
under discretion given to the Attorney General under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. Hagerty 
said although persons admitted as parolees have no 
permanent residence status in the U.S., the Eisenhower 
Administration wanted to give them permanent resi- 
dence through legislation. (1952 Almanac, p. 154) 


President Eisenhower said he would ask Congress 
for legislation that would give some escapees who have 
found asylum in other countries the opportunity to 
apply for permanent resettlement in the United States. 


President Eisenhower directed Secretary of De- 
fense Charles E, Wilson to work out arrangements 
for transportation of the larger quota of refugees from 
Austria. 


Meanwhile, Sen. William Purtell (R Conn.), in a 
telegram to President Eisenhower, Nov. 29 urged in- 
creasing the refugee quotc to ‘he maximum allowed 
by current law, pledged his ‘‘fullest support’’ for any 
legislation recommended by Mr. Eisenhower. 








White House Refugee Statement 


Following is the text of aDec. 1 statement issued 
by the White House on the Hungarian refugee program: 

The President announced today the United States 
will offer asylum to 21,500 refugees from Hungary. 
Of these, about 6,500 will receive Refugee Relief Act 
visas under the emergency program initiated three 
weeks ago. The remaining 15,000 will be admitted to 
the United States under the provisions of Section 212 
(D) (5) of the Immigration and Nationality Act. When 
these numbers have been exhausted, the situation will 
be re-examined. 

The President emphasized that the flight of refu- 
gees into Austria had created anemergency problem 
which the United States should share with the other 
countries of the free world. Because of this emer- 
gency, those refugees who seek asylum in the United 
States will be brought here with the utmost practic- 
able speed. 

The President pointed out that the immigration 
visas available for Hungarian escapees under the 
Refugee Relief Act are practically exhausted and that 
the emergency compels the only other action which is 
available, namely, action under the provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act which authorizes 
admission on parole. 

Persons admitted intothe United States on parole 
have no permanent status iii the United States, but the 
President will request the Congress in January for 
emergency legislation which will, through the use of 
unused numbers under the Refugee Relief Act, or 
otherwise, permit qualified escapees who accept asy- 
lum in the United States to obtain permanent resi- 
dence. 

The President also stated that it was his inten- 
tion to request the Congress to include in such legis- 
lation provisions which would allow at least some of 
the escapees who have proceeded to other countries 
for asylum to have the opportunity to apply for 
permanent resettlement in the United States, having 
in mind particularly the fact that many of those 
refugees undoubtedly have relatives here. 

The President pointed out that other nations 
haye already made increasingly generous offers of 
asylum and have waived the ordinary restrictions 
imposed upon immigrations. 

The President said that he had directed the 
Secretary of Defense to work out arrangements for 
the transportation of these refugees to the United 
States in accordance with agreements to be made 
with the Austrian government and the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on European Migration. 

In making his announcement, the President said 
that providing asylum to these Hungarian refugees 
would give practical effect to the American people’s 
intense cesire to help the victims of Soviet oppres- 
sion. It will also materially assist the government 
of Austria, which has responded so generously to 
the refugees’ needs, to carry cut its policy of politi- 
cal asylum. 
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Around the Capitol - 4 


FORM OF SCHOOL AID BILL FOR 1957 STILL UNDECIDED 


Congress will pass a school construction bill in 1957, 
but when and in what form no one cares to predict. That 
is the gist of opinions gathered by Congressional Quart- 
erly one month before the opening of the 85th Congress. 

Behind this forecast is the assumption that President 
Eisenhower will exert more pressure in 1957 thanhe did 
in 1956 to push his own school bill through the House 
and Senate. The President is expected to stress his in- 
terest in this program at his Dec. 13 conference with 
Republican legislative leaders. 

The 1956 Democratic and Republican platforms 
pledged federal aid for school construction. During the 
campaign, each party blamed the other for Congress’ fail - 
ure to enact a program in1956, and President Eisenhower 
promised to call onthe new Congress for ‘‘legislation that 
will do the job -- not infive -- but in four years.”’ 

Both parties, however, are divided by the issue, as 
was revealed in the House debate leading upto the defeat 
of the so-called Kelley bill last July 5. Questions of al- 
locating funds to the states, dealing with the problem of 
segregated schools and minimizing the danger of federal 
control over education are likely to produce further ex- 
tended debate in 1957. 

Mr. Eisenhower is expected to continue to insist that 
grant aid -- set at $250 million a year for five years in 
his 1956 request -- be distributed on an ‘‘equalization’”’ 
basis according to the need and relative effort of the 
states in meeting their classroom shortages. 





NEA Statistics on Public Schools 


The National Education Assn. Dec. 3 said the na- 
tion’s public schools currently were short 180,000 
teachers and 120,000 classrooms. 

According to the 15th annual study of information 
supplied by state and territorial departments of edu- 
cation and education associations, NEA’s Research 
Division found a ‘‘further piling up of the...problems 
which have adversely affected schools during the 
past few years.”’ 

Most of the figures, said NEA, are ‘‘estimates 
based upon facts of previous years, adjusted by ex- 
pert opinion and preliminary state studies.’’ NEA 
said it believed the summary ‘‘presents a reasonably 
accurate picture of nationwide conditions as of Oc- 
tober, 1956.”’ 

Other conclusions from the study: 

@ Increased enrollments of 1,197,000 in 1956cver 
1955 

® 840,000 pupils deprived of full-time schooling by 
half-day or other part-time arrangements. 

® 80,000 teachers not fully qualified for standard 
certificates. 

® Average salary of classroom teachers was 
‘rising slowly.’’ Currently the average was esti- 
mated at $4,220. In 1954, NEA said it was $3,605. 

® Average school expenditure of $295 per year per 
pupil. However, eight states -- Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and West Virginia -- spend under $200. 
Arkansas spends $138 per pupil, the least. 











Under the formula he proposed, the allotment for each 
student would have ranged from a high of $10.86 for Ala- 
bama, Arkansas and South Carolina to a low of $3.62 for 
Connecticut. Matching requirements, moreover, would 
have forced the seven wealthiest states to put up two 
dollars for every one they received, while a dozen of the 
poorest states would have received two for one. 

On the Democratic side, Rep. Augustine Kelley (Pa.) 
plans to introduce a new bill authorizing ‘‘substantially 
more’’ than the $400 million a year called for in his 
defeated bill, and extending the program from four to five 
years. 

He does not plan to change the flat grant formula of 
allocation, which on the basis of $400 million, amounted 
to $11.30 per student in each state, and called for dollar- 
for-dollar matching by each state. 

Democrats attacked the GOP distribution formula as 
being too complicated. They said it would grant exces- 
sive power to the U.S. Commissioner of Education. Re- 
publicans retorted that the flat grant formula would do 
nothing to meet the problem where it was most acute. 

Congress has endorsed the ‘‘equalization’’ principle 
in other grants-in-aid programs, and there is no evidence 
to suggest that a majority would not do so in a school 
construction bill. However, House Democrats voted 
almost to a man (215-9) against the GOP formula, and 
the President may be forced to accept some modification 
of his plan. 

Second bone of contention concerns grants to states 
that maintain segregated schools. There is some chance 
that Rep. Adam ©, Powell Jr. (DN.Y.), whose amendment 
to the Kelley bill barring such grants was adopted with the 
votes of three out of four Republicans, may press his 
point in a separate bill in 1957. President Eisenhower 
opposed the Powell amendment, as did some northern 
and all southern Democrats. 

A school bill without an anti-segregation provision 
would have smoother sailing in the Senate, where a fili- 
buster threatens civil rights legislation of any kind. But 
the 1956 debate indicates that a majority of southerners 
still might vote against an otherwise acceptable school 
bill, although it is the southern states that lag the most 
in revenues available for schovi expenditures. 

What the southerners fear is that they might be de- 
nied aid, where segregated school systems are main- 
tained, by simple administrative action or by court 
order, even though no explicit ban appears in the bill. 

Southern opposition, of itself, is not enough to kill 2 
bill provided northern Democrats and a majority of Re- 
publicans can get together on an acceptable program. 
Whether they do so may hinge on another round of hear- 
ings on the true_extent of the classroom shortage. 

Latest figures from the Office of Education show 
that the shortage, estimated at 312,000 for the year 
1952-53, has been cut to 247,000. But the National 
Education Assn., chief voice of the schools, says ina 
current survey that “the building situation for the 
nation as a whole has definitely become worse....’’ 

Any construction bill accepted by Congress will be 
regarded as an emergency measure, whether it covers 
one or five years. There is no prospect that 1957 will 
see the development of a policy of permanent, over-all 
federal responsibility in the field of education. 
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School Aid - 2 


FACT SHEET ON SCHOOLS: ADVANCE PROOFS FROM THE 1956 CQ ALMANAC 


AID TO SCHOOLS 


HR 7535 -- Reported by House Education and Labor 

Committee (H Rept 1504) July 28, 1955. 

e Rejected by the House on a 194-224 roll-call 
vote July 5, 1956. (See p. 214) 


A bill to authorize $1.6 billion in federa! grant aid 
for local school construction over a four-year period was 
rejected by the House July 5, 1956, bya 194-224 roll call, 
after a battle over acivil rights rider. The bill (HR 7535) 
was reported in 1955 by the House Education and Labor 
Committee but was not cleared for floor action by the 
House Rules Committee until June 20, 1956. 

Attached to the measure on a 225-192 roll call in 
the House was an amendment by Adam C, Powell Jr. (D 
N.Y.) that in effect barred aid to states operating racially 
segregated schools. Some opponents argued that, what- 
ever ihe merits of the amendment, its adoption would 
kill the school aid biil by inciting a Senate filibuster. (For 
voting, see chart, p. 214) 

Party breakdowns on the Powell amendment roll call 
found 148 Republicans and 77 Democrats in favor, and 146 
Democrats and 46 Republicans opposed. Onthe final vote 
75 Republicans and 119 Democrats voted for the bill, 119 
Republicans and 105 Democrats against it. 

CQ’s analysis of the votes on the Powell amendment 


and the final bill showed that 77 Democrats and52 Re- . 


publicans voted for the amendment and for the bill; 42 
Democrats and 23 Republicaris against the amendment and 
for the bill. For the amendment and against the bill were 
no Democrats and 96 Republicans; against the amendment 
and against the bill were 104 Democrats and 22 Republi- 
cans. 

President Eisenhower in his State of the Union Mes- 
sage Jan. 5 urged Congress to ‘‘move promptly to enact 
an effective program of federal assistance to help erase 
the existing deficit of school classrooms.’’ In a special 
message Jan. 12 the President spelled out his school aid 
program, requesting federal grants of $1.25 billion over 
a five-year period, and other assistance. The Adminis- 
tration plan was contained in a Senate bill (S 2905) whic 
never emerged from the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee. The House acted ona bill introduced by Augustine 
B, Kelley (D Pa.), The Kelley bill differed from the Ad- 
ministration measure not only in providing more aid over 
a shorter period, but also in the method of apportioning 
it among the states. 


PROVISIONS -- HR 7535, as finally rejected by the 
House, would have: 

Authorized $1.6 billion, or $400 million for four 
fiscal years, for grants to state educational agencies for 
school construction on adollar-matching basis, subject tc 
approval of a state plan taking into account school needs. 

Allocated the grants among the states onthe basis of 
school-age population (7-15 years of age), 

Authorized a $750 million federal revolving fund, 
with an initial authorization of $300 million, to buy 30- 
year bonds over a four-year period for school construc - 
tion when local groups could not obtain reasonable 
financing from other sources. 

Authorized federal funds to put up half the amount of 
reseryes equal to one year’s principal and interest for 
issue of bonds for local school construction; limited such 
bonds to $6 billion and federal obligations under this title 
to $150 million. 


Required that labor on federal-assisted projects be 
paid the prevailing wage in the area as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Provided expressly that no federal control should be 
exercised over school personnel, curriculum or instruc- 
tion. 

Provided that no federal school construction funds 
should go to states that did not comply with Supreme Court 
decisions. 


Background 


REFERENCE -- ‘‘School Aid’’ (1955 Almanac, p. 265) 

HR 7535 was reported (H Rept 1504) July 28, 1955, by 
the House Education and Labor Committee. An attempt 
in the Committee to attach to the bill an amendment bar- 
ring aid to states operating racially segregated schools 
was rejected by a 10-17 vote. (1955 Almanac, p. 270) 

President Eisenhower in 1955 had presented to Con- 
gress a three-year, $1.1 billion prograrn of federal as- 
sistance to states for school construction. Most of the 
aid would be in loans, $200 million in grants. He pro- 
posed a modified but similar program in 1956. 

In addition to federal grants of $1.25 billion over a 
five-year period, he proposed a formula that would re- 
duce grant aid to ‘‘those few states which are noticeably 
lagging, behind their ability, to support their public 
schools.’’ Under the replaced 1955 formula, grants would 
have been based on ‘‘proved need and proved lack of local 
income.’’ 

The President said he was ‘‘confident the federal 
government with this program.can helpconstruct schools 
without in any way weakening the American tradition that 
control of education must be kept viose to local communi- 
ties.’’ He said the first principle to be followed in making 
grants was that they ‘‘must not reduce the incentive for 
state and local efforts -- but rather should stimulate such 
efforts.’’ (For text of message, see p. 59) 

President Eisenhower Jan. 25 voiced opposition to 
tacking an anti-segregation amendment on the school aid 
bill. He said he believed the bill should have nothing in it 
that might interfere with getting needed new classrooms 
immediately. The Supreme Court decision against segre- 
gation, Mr. Eisenhower said, specifically provided for 
gradual integration. The President had taken a similar 
stand July 6, 1955. 


CONSTRUCTION NEED 


In a release issued with the President’s message, 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare said 
there was an ebb in school construction and maintenance 
from 1930 to 1950 caused by the depression and World 
War II, Accumulating deficiencies, HEW said, were in- 
tensified by increases in public school enrollment from 
about 25 million pupils in the school year 1949-50 to about 
30.5 million pupils in the fall of 1955, It said the enroll- 
ment increase was expected to continue to about 37.3 
million pupils in 1960, 

States and local communities had increased their 
school construction activities to meet these needs, HEW 
said, In 1949-50, they built 36,000 new classrooms at a 
cost of $1 billion. In 1955, ‘‘they estimate they are build- 
ing 67,000 classrooms at a cost of almost $2.5 billion.’’ 

HEW said ‘‘a reasonable goal’’ for classroom con- 
struction over the next five years would be about 470,000 
rooms: 210,000 to cover future enrollinent increases, 
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80,000 to relieve the existing shortage of classroom space 
and 180,000 to replace ‘‘obsolete, unsafe and otherwise 
unsuitable facilities.’’ 


ADMINISTRATION BILL SUBMITTED 


Sen. H, Alexander Smith (R N,J.) and 14co-sponsors 
Jan. 12 introduced a bill (S 2905) embodying the recom- 
mendations contained in President Eisenhower’s 1956 
school message. A comparison of major features of the 
Administration program as contained in S 2905 and the 
Kelley bill (HR 7535) on which the House acted follows: 


FEDERAL GRANTS 


Kelley Bill--- Authorize $400 million annually for 
four years. Allotments based on the school-age popula- 
tion of each state and its ratio to total U.S. population. 
Total federal payments to a state could not exceed one- 
half the cost of constructing all the projects in the state 
assisted under the program. Remainder of funds to come 
from state or local sources. 


Administration Bill -- Authorize $250 million an- 
nually for five years. Allotments would be based on the 
ratio of state income per school-age child to that of the 
nation as a whe’2. A state’s allotment would be reduced 
if its ‘‘effort index’’ -- ratio of school expenditures per 
public school pupil to income per school-age child -~ fell 
below the national effort index. However, the state effort 
index would be considered equal to the national effort in- 
dex if the state’s dollar expenditures per student were 
not less than the national average. The formula for 
federal-state fund matching would, like the allotment 
formula, be based on the ratio of state to national income 
per school-age child. The maximum federal share for 
any state would be 66 2/3 percent, the minimum 33 1/3 
percent. In the first year of the program, the matching 
requirement could be met by state or local funds. Sub- 
sequently, state matching would be required. 


PURCHASE OF OBLIGATIONS 


Kelley Bill -- Authorize $300 million to provide 
initial capital to permit,over a four-year period, federal 
purchase of local school construction bonds where the 
local groups we: unable to obtain reasormable financing 
from other sources. The total amount of bonds purchased 
could not exceed $750 million, would have to be paid off 
in 30 years. Nu more than 15 percent of the annual ap- 
propriation would be available for purchase of the obliga- 
tions of local educational agencies in any one state. The 
bill would create a revolving fund to be used in purchasing 
bonds. 


Administration Bill -- Authorize $750 million for 
school bond purchase over a five-year period. No revolv- 
ing fund would be established. Other bonding provisions 
similar to Kelley bill. 


CREDIT ASSISTANCE 


Kelley Bill -- Authorize, over a four-year period, 
up to $6 billion to back the credit of local school districts 
for a type of installment financing of school buiidings in 
which the federal government would insure construction 
obligations. A reserve fund would be established to which 


School Aid -3 


states and federal government would contribute an amount 
equal to one-half the annual debt service on obligations 
supported by the fund. 


Administration Bill -- Provisions similar to Kelléy 
bill. Would help assure payment of obligations on up to 
$6 billion worth of bonds over a five-year period. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Kelley Bill -- No provision. 


Administration Bill --Appropriation of $20 million 
over a five-year period to states to assist in meeting 
administrative expenses in developing state programs, 


ALLOTMENT ESTIMATES 


The U.S, Office of Education had estimated allotments 
for each state under the Kelley and Administration bills, 
and the amount each state must put upif it was to receive 
its full federal allotment under the Administration bill. 
(See adjoining table). 

On the basis of tentative figures, Texas would be 
eligible for the highest total allotment under the Adminis - 
tration bill -- $16.8 million. Nevada would receive the 
smallest grant -- $153,000. A high of $10.86 per student 
would go to Alabama, Arkansas and South Carolina. Con- 
necticut would receive the lowest per student allotment, 
$3.62. 

Twelve states stood to be penalized under the Ad- 
ministration bil) for failures to match the other states in 
construction effort: Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, Ohio, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi and Tennessee. Amounts of reduction 
in these states would total $5,927,000. This amount would 
be distributed among the other states in proportionto the 
size of their initial allotment. 

The Office of Education estimated that under the Ad- 
ministration bill federal allotments and state matching 
funds would total $494,354,000 per year for school con- 
struction, if each state put upthe minimum funds required 
to match the full federal allotment. 

Under the Kelley bill, the Office of Education esti- 
mated yearly grants would amount to $11.27 per child of 
school age. New York would lead the field with annual 
grants of $32,154,000, and four other states would receive 
more than $20 million -- California, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania and Texas. Four states would be eligible for less 
than $1 million in grants, with Nevada --the smallest -- 
receiving $462,000. 


House 


The House July 5 rejected by a 154-224 roll-call vote 
a bill (HR 7535) to give federal aid to states for school 
construction, An,.amendment by Adam C, Powell Jr. (D 
N.Y.) te bar aid to states operating racially segregated 
schools was adopted, after bitterdebate, by a 225-192 
roll call. (For voting, see chart p, 214) 

Earlier, with the House sitting as a Committee of the 
Whole for preliminary consideration of the bill, the 
amendment was adopted by teller vote, dropped, amid par- 
liamentary confusion, by adoption of another amendment 
and adopted a second time by teller vote. Debate on the 
bill began June 28 after the House adopted, by a roll-call 
vote of 327-67, a rule (H Res 554) to bring the bill up for 
consideration. 
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Before the final vote, a motion to recommit the bill 
Allotments Under School Aid Bills and insert the Administration’s school aid proposals was 
defeated on a 158-262 roll call. 
KELLEY BILL ADMINISTRATION BILL Also defeated, on a 168-250 roll call, was an amend- 
Total Federal | Federal Allotment | State Matching ment by Ralph W. Gwinn (R N.Y.) which would have 
Allotment Total Per Requirement* scuttled HR 7535’s plan to make matching federal grants 
(Thousands) |(Thousanis) Child | (Thousands) for school construction, subject to approval of state plans, 
and substituted a provisionto returntothe states for edu- 
$ 9,374 $ 8,841 $10.86 $ 4,420 cational purposes 1 percent of their federal income tax 
2,558 1,919 8.64 1,295 payments. The Gwinn amendment was adopted earlier by 
5,712 5,322 10.86 2,661 ~ — sh 122-120, knocking out by substitution the 
26, 10 ,039 4,26 20,08 owell amendment. 
an 2,205 7.02 “eo The House rejected amendments to substitute fea- 
4,811 1,517 3,034 tures of the Administration plan for school aid for pro- 
822 286 , 572 visions of HR 7535. A compromise amendment by Peter 
1,521 992 992 Frelinghuysen Jr. (R N.J.) July 3 to authorize a total of 
7,819 5,010 } 4,091 $1.5 billion spread over five years instead of $1.6 billion 
10,410 8,946 ; 4,472 over four years was first adopted, then knocked out July 5 
1,746 1,405 , 809 by the Gwinn amendment. An amendment by Samuel K, 
20,223 8,457 : 16,917 McConnell Jr. (R Pa.) July 3 to substitute an apportion- 
10,151 4,810 ; 5,424 ment formula based on need and penalizing states where 
6,444 4,614 7. 3,829 educational efforts were lagging was rejected, 97-109. A 
4,800 3,014 : 2,833 second McConnell amendment, to change the matching 
8,393 6,900 : 3,449 formula to require state as well as federal grants to 
8,213 7,199 ‘ 3,599 local groups, was rejected July 5. 
2,343 1,433 i 94] In the course of debate, the floor manager for the bill, 
6,106 3,408 4.426 Graham A, Barden (D N.C.), withdrew from that role and 
‘ : denounced the bill. 
ty to i ? hg AMENDMENTS ACCEPTED | 
7 684 5 4% : 4444 Cleveland M, Bailey (D W.Va.) -- Limit government 
677] 6.055 : 3/027 obligation under Title Ill, federal credit assistance in 
9. 452 4.767 : 5042 local bond issues, to $150 million; July 5. Voice. 
1.611 1.063 ' "993 Adam C, Powell Jr. (D N.Y.) -- Bar federal aid to 
3. 256 22 40 : 1.959 states which fail to comply with decisions of the Supreme 
"462 153 , 306 Court; July 5. Standing, 177-123; roll call, 225-192. 
. AMENDMENTS REJECTED 

Peter Frelinghuysen Jr. (R N.J.) -- Authorize up to 
$300 million in federal grants annually for five years; 
July 3. Adopted by voice vote. Rejected July 5 by adoption 
of Gwinn amendment (below). 

Graham A, Barden (DN.,C,) -- Strike requirement for 
submission of state plans to the U.S, Commissioner of 
Educatica, make grants payable to state educational agen- 
cies on their certification that the grant isnot more than 
half the cost of planned construction, and empower U.S. 
Attorneys to bring suit in federal courts to enjoin states 
from improper use of aid funds; July3. Standing, 89-124. 

Samuel K, McConnell Jr. (R Pa.) -- Change appor- 
tionment formula to one that would take into account 
3,763 state income per child of school age, the school-age 
11,661 population and the efforts made for school purposes by 

ge the states; July 3. Standing, 97-109; teller, 110-140. 
Antoni N, Sadlak (R Conn.) -- Authorize as federal 
4,679 school aid the surplus in U.S, Treasury for fiscal 1956, 
a or $1.6 billion, whichever was less; and allocate funds 
~ to each state on the basis of the number of its Presidential 

5,603 electors; July 3. Voice. 

502 Powell -- Bar federal aid funds to states operating 
ere racially segregated schools; grant aid tocounties orother 
4.203 local authorities that operate integrated schools in such 
H A 1.397 898 "398 states; and pay full amount of aid if state within three 
sg torr . 98 8 "9 years complies with Supr~me Court decision on de- 
Virgin Is. 7 10, segregation; July 3. Adopte. -eller vote, 164-116. Re- 
TOTAL $400,000 $250,000 $7.04 $244,354 jected July 5 by adoption of Gwinn amendment (below), 
* Minimum funds required to match full federal allotment. McConnell -- Change HR 7535's matching formula to 
require, after the first year, state as well as federal 
grants tolocal school construction, and limit federal share 











1,250 812 R 709 
11,176 4,198 : 8,397 
2,298 2,064 : 1,032 


23,918 
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778 
12,144 
2,699 
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17,804 
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3,421 
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32,154 11,957 

12,325 11,502 

1,735 1,556 

19,795 8,249 

6,050 4,947 

3,853 2,332 

25 ,056 14,189 

1,746 706 

6,929 6,843 

. BD. 1,724 1,444 
Tenn. 9,295 7,568 
Texas 21,912 16,78] 
Utah 2,152 1,798 
Vt. 992 801 
Va. 9,204 7,211 
Wash. 5,915 3,239 
W.Va. 5,723 5,307 
Wis. 8,698 5,547 
Wyo. 800 497 
Alaska 372 358 
Guam 146 141 
Puerto Rico 8,720 8,407 
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to not less than one-third and not more than two-thirds 
of total state-federal contribution; July 5. Standing, 66- 
126.: 

Herbert Zelenko (D N.Y.) -- Permit review by U.S. 
Court of Appeals, on application of state or any aggrieved 
person, of ruling by Commissioner of Education on state 
construction plans; July 5. Voice. 

Zelenko -- Provide for review of same by U.S, dis- 
trict court; July 5. Standing, 12-59. 

Ralph W, Gwinn (R N.Y.) -- Substitute for grant plan 
a provision to turn back to each state for school construc- 
tion purposes | percent of its federal income tax payments; 
July 5. Adopted, teller, 122-120. Rejected on roll call, 
168-250. 

Stewart L, Udall (D Ariz.) -- Provide additional 
grants necessary to construct facilities to carry out 
racial integration policy, and bar aid to local agencies 
failing to carry out such a policy; July 5. Standing 45- 
120. 


CLASSROOMS NEEDED 


DEBATE -- June 28 -- Ray J. Madden (D Ind.) -- 
*‘President Eisenhower, as far back as 1952, (said) the 
country needed 340,000 additional classrooms. Almost 
four years have passed, and today is the first time the 
Congress has had an opportunity to consider this impor- 
tant problem.... A great deal of false propaganda’”’ about 
HR 7535 ‘‘endeavors to frighten the public into thinking 
that aid for school construction means federal control.... 
No provision of this bill takes one iota of control of the 
operations of city, township and county schools.’’ 

Harris Ellsworth (R Ore.) -- ‘‘The bill should be 
amended to conform to the President’s proposal’’ that 
grants be made on the basis of the states’ needs, instead 
of on the school-age population. 

William M. Colmer (D Miss.) -- ‘“‘I know there is 
no enthusiasm today among the general membership (of 
the House) for this legislation.... There is not a state 
in this Union...a county or parish...and I doubt if there 
is a municipality...whose financial situation is not better 
than that of the federal government.’’ Whether an 
amendmen barring federal funds to states practicing 
segregation is adopted ‘‘is not material’’ -- the objective 
**no doubt will be reached inthis or some other Adminis- 
tration through administrative action’’ or through the fed- 
eral courts. ‘‘The states maintaining segregation in 
their public schools are guing to be taxed to build schools 
in other states without receiving any of their tax money 
back”’ for their own schools. 

Samuel K. McConnell Jr. (R Pa.) -- ‘‘Ifavor a bill for 
federal aid of atemporary nature to eliminate more rapid- 
ly the present shortages of school -facilities in various 
areas of the United States.... A reasonable objective for 
classroom construction for the next five years would be 
approximately 470,000.’’ HR 7535 ‘‘seexs to provide ade- 
quate school facilities, and in such a way that danger of 
federal control in the operation of our schools is avoided. 
Rather, it seeks to stimulate state and local action.’’ 

Graham A, Barden (D N.C.) -- The bill should be 
amended to take away much of the authority of the U.S, 
Commissioner of Education, lest he ‘‘foul up the situa- 
tion.”’ Grants should be made to the states upon their 
certification that their requests do not exceed half the 
cost of constructing necessary school facilities. For 
states that have segregated schools, ‘‘the Commissioner 
of Education could, within the law, withhold funds under 
the bill as it is now written.’’ 
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Augustine B, Kelley (D Pa.) -- The bill ‘‘forces 
nothing upon our state ard local governments, it requires 
no change in themany different methods of taxing and 
financing school buildings now employed by state and 
local governments; it offers concrete help, hope and 
stimulation, 1 am convinced that the overwhelming ma- 


jority of our citizens want this legislation...."’ 


““COSTLY, CORRUPT SCHEME”’ 


June 29 -- Ralph W. Gwinn (R N.Y.) -- Under his 
amendment ‘‘the southern states will be able to keep (1 
percent of their tax) money athome and be better off than 
they will underthis complicated, costly, even corrupt 
scheme to buy votes with the tax moneytaken from some 
of the states for the special benefit of others.”’ 

Henderson Lanham (D Ga.) -- ‘‘When an effort is 
made to bribe my state and the South with school con- 
struction money to accept the mixing of the races in our 
schoois, I cannot vote for (it)...."" 

Lee Metcalf (D Mont.) -- “If the school aid bill is 
defeated in this Congress, the losers will be the boys 
and girls all over America.”’ 

Bruce Alger (R Texas) -- ‘Federal aid means 
federal control...embracing the principles of socialism.’’ 

Peter Frelinghuysen Jr. (R N.J.) -- ‘It is unques- 
tionably in the national interest to relieve a nationwide 
shortage of classrooms.... The field of construction... 
would be a proper...role for the federal government, In 
this bill there is no possibility of controlling the curri- 
culum, improving the quality of teaching or providing 
funds for the operation of schools or teachers’ salaries.’’ 

Adam C, Powell Jr. (D N.Y.) -- ‘“‘I have exhausted 
every possible avenue trying to find someone...who would 
speak the word so that I would be sure that my amend- 
ments were not vitally necessary.... During the past two 
years since the Supreme Court decision, public schools 
have been built with federal funds in the impacted areas 
and they have been...built on a Jim Crow, segregated 
basis.... The Supreme Court has never had the power to 
compel any state to obey any of its decisions.”’ 

July 3 -- Martin Dies (D Texas) -- Because “‘local 
communities and the states have failed to consolidate 
school districts’’ or raise their debt and tax limitations, 
‘‘they come to the Congress (for federal aid).... We are 
in far worse financial condition than any state in this 
union.” 

John E, Henderson (R Ohio) -- ‘‘ Federal aid to educa- 
tion...is a distasteful subject.... Education is a matter of 
local concern and local control.”’ 


EISENHOWER APPEALS 


After defeat of the school aid bill inthe House, White 
House Press Secretary James C, Hagerty July 6 said 
President Eisenhower would continue to press Congress to 
pass school aid legislation before adjourning. When 
asked whether the President would want the bill ‘‘with or 
without the Powell amendment,’’ Hagerty replied that the 
President had expressed himself many times and ‘‘thinks 
they should be separate.’’ 

July 17, after a White House legislative conference of 
the President and his Congressional leaders, Senate Mif- 
ority Leader William F, Knowland (R Calif.) said the 
President still hoped for action on school aid, but ‘‘it is a 
long shot at this date.’’ No further action was taken be- 
fore Congress adjourned. 
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Athis Aug, 8 press conference Mr. Eisenhower was 
asked to comment by a reporter who said ‘‘the Democrats 
accuse the Administration of having sabotaged its own 
bill.’ The President said the Administration bill had two 
‘‘primary features:’’ allocation of funds on the basis of 
need; and a requirement that federal aid bein addition to, 
and not a replacement for, state aid to school construc- 
tion. Three-quarters of the Republicans supported those 
features on the recommittal motion, he said, ‘‘When those 
features were taken out (by failure of the recommittal 
motion), then is when the Republicans did vote against the 
bill. But so did a lot of Democrats. They not only killed 
my bill but they helped to kill their own,’’ the President 
concluded. 


Group Stands 


Potent forces ranged themselves for and against two 
separate principles involved in the legislative struggle on 
HR 7535: the question of granting federal aid to local 
school construction, and that of adding an anti-segregation 
clause to the legislation. 

Leading protagonist in the fight for federal aid legis- 
lation was the National Education Assn., with over 600,000 
members, including about half the nation’s school teach- 
ers, The Association said June 11 that ‘‘unless Congress 
acts this year on a school construction bill it will be 1960 
or later before schools built with federal funds open their 
doors.” 


SUPPORTERS OF FEDERAL AID 


Along with NEA, support for federal aid came from 
the big labor unions -- the newly federated American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations -- and from such civic and professional groups 
as the Council of Chief State School Officers, American 
Assn. of School Superintendents, American Parents Com- 
mittee, American Vocational Assn., Jewish War Veterans 
of the U.S,, Friends Committee on National Legislation, 
National Farmers Union, American Assn. of University 
Women and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

A 28-member majority of the 34- member Committee 
for the White House Conference on Education April 6 said 
that ‘‘federal aid for school construction should be made 
available on a limited basis to all states and territories 
and the District of Columbia to help overcome the present 
school building emergency...under the philosophy of en- 
couraging greater use of state and local funds.’’ 

A conference of Catholic bishops meeting Nov. 20, 
1955, said private and parochial schools should share in 
any federal aid given public schools. 


OPPONENTS 


Opposed to federal school aid were the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, who adopted a resolution stating 
opposition at their convention in April, 1956. Among in- 
dividual opponents was the American Bar Assn. presi- 
dent, E, Smythe Gambrell, who said Jan. 29 dependency 
on federal aid inthe field of education ‘“‘would be nothing 
short of a national calamity.’’ Illinois Gov. William G, 
Stratton (R) said April 14 the amount of federal aid of- 
fered his state under the Administration aid program was 
‘‘almost an insvuit’’ and ‘‘a drop in the bucket.”’ 


STANDS ON POWELL AMENDMENT 


Strongly opposed to any civil mghts rider on the 
school aid bill or any other measure were many southern 
groups, whose views were expressed by governors of five 
southern states meeting Jan, 24 in Richmond, Va. Rep- 
resenting Virginia, Georgia, Mississippi, North and South 
Carolina, they decided to urge their state legislatures to 
take steps, including a constitutional amendment forbid- 
ding integration that could lead to the so-called doctrine 
of interposition, to prevent integration of schools. 

Strongly in favor of an anti-segregation rider on 
school aid legislation was the National Assn. for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. Clarence Mitchell, direc- 
tor of NAACP’s Washington office, said Jan. 20 the or- 
ganization was ‘‘determined’’ to have an amendment out- 
lawing segregation before it would support any schocl aid 
bill. 

Opposed was the National Education Assn., chief ad- 
vocate of federal school aid. NEA’s Board of Directors 
Feb. 18 adopted a resolution condemning Powell’s propo- 
sal which it said ‘‘would serve no useful purpose...would 
contradict the intent of the Supreme Court in its decrees 
which provide for gradual compliance...(and)...would not 
hasten the integration of a single school system.’’ 

Mitchell said that since the 195° ite over such an 
amendment, officials of both NEA anu NAACP had met to 
work out a compromise, but no agreement had been 
reached. 

Major labor organizations first supported an anti- 
segregation amendment, then officially opposed it. Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther of the United Auto Workers said Jan. 
26 that unless the Administration would pledge to withhold 
federal funds from segregated districts, UAW would back 
an anti-segregation amendment. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany Feb. 14 said 
labor’s executive council had decided not to support the 
proposed Powell amendment to prohibit federal school aid 
funds to segregated schools. Meany said the amendment 
was ‘‘unnecessary in view of the Supreme Court decision 
barring expenditures for segregated schools.’’ 

On March 12, 101 southern Congressmen presented a, 
manifesto denouncing the Court's decision. (See p. 416) 


REPRESENTATIVES ASK PLEDGE 


Eight Democratic Representatives Feb. 10 asked 
President Eisenhower todeclare he would not allocate 
federal funds tc any public school system defying the 
decision outlawing segregation. Such a declaration, they 
wrote, would make unnecessary Powell’s proposal. The 
letter was signed by Thomas L, Ashley (Ohio), Charles A. 
Boyle (Ill.), Frank M, Clark (Pa.), James M, Quigley (Pa.), 
Edith Green (Ore.), Dan Hayworth (Mich.), HenryS, Reuss 
(Wis.) and George M. Rhodes (Pa.), 

Bryce N. Harlow, administrative assistant to the 
President, March 1 replied that such a pledge would be 
‘inconsistent both in act and in spirit with the decision of 
the Supreme Court,’’ In replytoasecond letter from the 
Representatives pressing for apledge, Gerald D, Morgan, 
special counsel to the President, wrote March 15 that 
their tequest involved an ‘‘assumption that the judicial 
branch of the government is incapable of implementing 
the Supreme Court decision.’’ He said the President 
believed implementation of the Court’s decision and the 
building of schools could go forward at the same time, 
and that he would not assume that it was essential to in- 
tegration to reserve or withhold funds. 
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Capitol Quotes 





@ INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES -- ‘‘With public at- 
tention focusing inevitably on the work of the United 
Nations, it is nevertheless important for Americans 
to bear in mind the work of NATO and the alliances 
engineered by the Asiatic-African nations as well. 
Our own leadership of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization is impaired...but we must not permit 
NATO to deteriorate.... By the same token, it is 
certainly time for the UN to reconsider its own role 
as a factor in the prevention of war.... If the UN can 
persuade all of its members to accept compulsory 
arbitration, we may be making progress of a vastly 
different kind from anything recorded to date.’’ -- 
Sen. George H. Bender (R Ohio) Dec. 1 newsletter. 

‘*The United Nations is powerless todo anything 
about the Hungarian matter, as Russia is our ‘buddy’ 
in the UN and can veto any move we make.... Why is 
it that we can stop the British and the French...but 
no one seems to have the nerve to stop Russia in 
anything? What the Russians have done in Hungary is 
a thousand times worse than anything the British 
have done in Africa, but up to this moment nothing 
but talk has come out of the United Nations.... If 
Russia cannot be voted out of the UN..,then civilized 
nations should withdraw.... We cannot remain bed- 
fellows with cut-throats and assassins.”’ -- Rep. 
Usher L, Burdick (R N,.D.) Dec. 6 newsletter. 


@ NEW LEGISLATION -- ‘‘On the third of January, 
1957, the 85th...Congress...will convene. Political 
writers and experts...are predicting...the pressure 
will be on for the early passage of a legislative 
program that can be used as a base platform for the 
much advertised new Republicanism. It seems tobe 
the opinion of the political experts that a speedy and 
all-out attack will be necessary toforce the program 
through; that if the program is not passed in the first 
two years of the President’s term, muchofit will be 
doomed.... Two items that are noticeable because of 
their absence...are small business legislation and 
legislation concerning the farmer and rancher..,.. 
They usually appear at the bottom of the list and seem 
to be somewhat of a second thought.... These two seg- 
ments of our economy are in deep trouble and must 
have some assistance.... Eisenhower has mentioned 
both,..items several times as being of concerntohim. 
The failure of the writers to treat (them) as serious 
makes me wonder if they know something that the 
rest of the country has not been told.’’ -- Rep. Walter 
Rogers (D Texas) Nov. 30 newsletter. 
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@ REFUGEE RECEPTION -- ‘‘After viewing...pictures 
of the arrival of the Hungarian refugees and the 
ceremony...1 was shocked by the procedures.... It 
was an Army show. They were landed at McGuire 
Air Force Base.,.taken to New Brunswick in Army 
vehicles, stationed under Army jurisdiction in a re- 
opened Army camp, and were almost completely 
supervised by the Army. Worst of all, I felt, was 
the welcoming ceremony...by the Secretary of the 
Army, Wilbur Brucker. Brucker, apparently, did not 
realize that it was not necessary to show the Amer- 
ican flag to people who had risked their lives for 
sanctuary under its protection. He felt it necessary 
to direct them to lock at it as if they had never seen 
or heard of it before. It would have been in better 
taste, I think, for the Secretary of the Army to have 
allowed the refugees to express their gratitude... 
before directing them to. It would...have been... 
better...for the refugees to have been greeted by the 
Vice President, the Acting Secretary of State or 
nearly any other Administration representative. | 
wondered...what thoughts must have passed through 
the minds of people who had just escaped regimenta- 
tion to be greeted by another version of it.’’ -- Rep. 
Frank Thompson Jr. (D N.J.) Nov. 30 release. 


@ RIGHTING INJUSTICE -- ‘*Many well-meaning and 
sincere Americans would have us be a Den Quixote 
and...charge all the windmills of wrong and oppres- 
sion in the world. They would have us try to right 
all of the injustice in the world and give to all peoples 
the kind of a government that we believe they should 
have.... The most important thing that we...can do 
to help the people in Hungary and all peoples of the 
world to accomplish their great yearning for freedom 
is for us to demonstrate the real meaning of freedom 
and the dignity of the individual.’’ -- Rep. William 
G. Bray (R Ind.) Dec. 6 newsletter. 


®@ CANADA'S POSITION -- ‘‘With each passing day, 
our good neighbor to the north is playing an ever 
stronger role in world economic, military and poli- 
tical affairs. We welcome Canada’s great and in- 
creasing stature on the world scene.... Canada 
remains a great bulwark of NATO and of the Common- 
wealth. But our Maple Leaf friends rightly pride 
themselves on their right to do and speak as they 
feel best and not to be a mere ‘shadow’ of anybody.”’ 
-- Sen, Alexander Wiley (R Wis.) Nov. 29 newsletter. 





CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


The Week In Congress 





Pp eace Prospects for peace in the Middle East were ‘‘reasonably good,’’ 

; Secretary of State John Foster Dulles reported after a two-hour con- 
ference with President Eisenhower. Dulles added that he and the President 
believed the outlook for peace was ‘‘considerably improved’’ over a month ago. 
Meanwhile, House Majority Leader John W, McCormack (Mass.) criticized the 
Administration for its policies toward Russia and satellite Hungary. The President 
later increased from 5,000 to 21,500 the number of Hungarian refugees to be given 


asylum in the U.S, (Page 1419-20) 


Issues Facing Congress 


*4 Congress will pass a school con- 
School Aid struction bill in 1957, but when and in 


what form no one cares topredict. Behind this fore- 
cast is the assumption that President Eisenhower will 
exert more pressure in 1957 than he did in 1956 to 
push his ownschool bill through the House and Senate. 
The 1956 Democratic and Republican platforms 
pledged federal aid for school construction. During 
the campaign, each party blamed the other for Con- 
gress’ failure to enact a program in 1956. (Page 
1421) 


Inflation !flation and what to do about it is cer- 

tain to provoke major debate on Capitol 
Hill in 1957, as the nation’s boom keeps rolling along. 
With the cost-of-living index at a new high and with 
credit increasingly tight, the perennial -ight-vs.-easy 
money dispute will flare again. According tothe new 
Chairman of the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, ‘‘how to avoid the upward movement of 
prices’’ will be the biggest problem for several years, 
Last January the President asked Congress to study 
the problem of standby consumer credit controls, but 
the legislators decided to await the results of 4 study 
by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. (Page 1415) 


Farm Legislation The 1957 session of Con- 
gress may be the firet in 


four years to escape a full-scale battle on farm 
policy. No permanent peace is in sight, but there is 
every prospect of a one-year cease fire in the Con- 
gressional Democrats’ campaign against the Eisen- 
hower-Benson flexible price support program. Vet- 
eran fighters for rigid or flexible supports have three 
reasons for expecting a truce: (1) The election was a 
standoff as far as farm policy was concerned; (2) Past 
preoccupation with price supports has blocked full 
consideration of other ways of boosting farm income; 
(3) The farm situation isn’t as gloomy as it was a 
year ago. (Page 1416) 





Freshman Southerners 


Nine of the 46 freshman Representatives 
coming to Washington Jan. 3 are fromthe South. 
All nine are attorneys, two of them have served 
in the House before and one is an ex-Senator. 
North Carclina has four freshman Representa- 
tives, Oklahoma, South Carolina and Tennessee 
have one each and Texas has two. (Page 1413) 


Taxing Bubbles 


Rep. Hubert B, Scudder (R Calif.) told a House sub- 
committee that the higher excise tax on sparkling 
wines than is levied on still wines amounted to a tax 
on bubbles since the alcoholic content of both bever- 
ages was the same. Other witnesses wanted de- 
creases in the cabaret tax on the grounds that it 
deprived musicians of a livelihood and cuts or outright 
abolition of excise taxes on telephone service, minor 
league basebal! admissions, new cars, transportation 
and tobacco. (Page 1411) 

Sticky Lobbying 

The special Senate committee investigating lobbying 
has scheduled a session with lobbies representing the 
sugar industry. In announcing the hearings, the com- 
mittee said they would be ‘‘a pretty good vehicle to 
show the international flavor of some lobbying.’’ The 
committee declined to name the organizations that 
would appear at the hearing, but Congressional Quart- 
erly found there were 10 groups particularly interest- 
ed in the new sugar allotment bill that first was con- 
sidered in 1955. The House and Senate compromised 
their differing versions in 1956, when the President 
signed the bill. Domestic and foreign sugar lobby 
groups largely fought their battle in 1955 over alloting 
quotas to supply an increase in U.S, sugar consump- 
tion. Foreign producers said they needed the in- 
creased quotas since sugar exports accounted for a 
large share of their dollar earnings. (Page 1407) 
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